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HOW SKILLED WORK REMUNERATES WOMEN. 
BOOK-KEEPING. 

MNHE editor of one of the leading reviews in the United States 

was sitting at his desk last week when I called to ask him a 
question. It had come to my knowledge that he was employing the 
services of women as book-keepers in his publishing department, 
and I wished to ask him how the experiment worked. In answer 
to my inquiry (which was made with little preliminary palaver, for 
business is business, especially in business hours) he pushed back 
his chair, and with the earnestness and intelligence of a man who 
believes in a reform which he has instituted, proceeded to give the 
results of his experience, first, however, shutting the door of his 


private office in order that the four or five young women account. | 


ants in the front room might not hear what he was going to say. 
“ During the last six years,” he began, “I have employed twelve 
or fifteen women as book-keepers, secretaries, copyists, and clerks, 
and so satisfactorily that I do not see why publishers in general 
might not pursue a similar course. Of course our book-keeping is 
not so intricate or responsible as that of the largest publishing 
houses, nor do I think that, in the present condition of the sex, 


a woman could readily be found who could act as head book- | 
But in es- | 


keeper for an immense publishing firm, for instance. 
tablishments where the transac- 

tions are less in number, size, and 

complication I see no reason why - mail m a 
women can not keep the books as 

well as men do; and it seems to 

me to be the duty of public-spir- 

ited citizens to take some part in 

solving the pressing and almost 

paramount problem of how to 

provide with honorable and re- 

munerative employment the daily 

increasing class of women who are 

thrown upon their own resources 

for a livelihood. Now my expe- 

rience has been directly in the 

face of the current objections to 

such a course. In the first place, 

the women whom I have employ- 

ed during these six years have 

not been kept at home by sick- 

ness oftener than the same num- 

ber of men would have been, and 

their regularity and punctuality 

have demonstrated to me the fal- 

lacy of the popular idea that wom- 

en physically are less capable of 

performing such service than men. 

I emphasize this point; I feel that 

it deserves to be emphasized. I 

do not say that my book-keepers 

have never lost a day through 

sickness of any kind; that not 
one of them ever has a severe cold 

or a touch of fever; what I do 
say is that ill health has not in- 

capacitated them for work often- 

er or to a greater extent than 
would have been the case with 

the same number of men in the 
same situation; and since woman 
is generally supposed to be more 
ov less of an invalid, and there- 
fore not a first-class candidate for 
business honors, I am inclined to 
inake a distinct and lucid note of 
my experience as an employer in 
this respect. 

“In the next place, my expe- 
rience has been that the women 
whom I have employed are not un- 
fitted for business by reason of 
their expected or impending mar- 
riage. All advocates of providing 
remunerative work for women are 
met by the objection that, since 
women intend sooner or hater to 
get married, they will not take the 
pains to learn thoroughly a busi- 
ness which at any moment they 
may be called upon to abandon. 
But the book-keepers in my office 
have done their work as diligently 
and intelligently as if they expect- 
ed to continue in it till they die. 
Whether or not they purpose to 
get married I don’t know; but I 
feel sure that at present none of 
them are engaged.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because they would have told 
me, if such were the case. If one 
of them was engaged to be mar- 
ried, she would be sure to drop 
some intimation of it, either by 
her demeanor, or by casually re- 
marking, with the usual pretty 





archness of manner, that she doesn’t always expect to work for a 
living. Sometimes you can tell that a young woman is under contract 
by the occasional or frequent appearance of the same young man at 
the office, or just outside of it. But girls who have sense are smart 
enough to keep their lovers at a distance during business hours.” 

“ And also,” I interrupted, “ not to tell their employers about it ?” 

* Perhaps so,” he replied ; “ there certainly exists no insurmount- 
able obstacle.” 

‘‘ How about the matter of salaries? It is sometimes urged in 
behalf of women that employers can obtain their services at just 
one-half the cost of men’s.” 

“Well, I should be sorry to say that I paid a woman less than 
I would pay a man for the same sort and amount of work. My 
head book-keeper receives eight hundred dollars a year, and if she 
were a man I should give her a thousand dollars. But there are 
certain things that a man in her position would do which it is 
inexpedient for her to do, For instance, every now and then it is 
necessary for a head book-keeper to go to the bank and arrange 
with the cashier or teller some little inaccuracy or misunderstand- 
ing in the entries in the bank-book. If a woman were asked to 
make the journey, and to set matters straight, she would blush and 
become disconcerted, She would not feel that it was in the line 
of her duties,” 


cases which would show that a woman head 
quite so valuable as her rival of the opposite gender 





“Which is the same as saying, I suppose, that in the present 
state of the banking business it would be considered irregular to 
send a woman on such an errand,” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Yet I do not see,” I added, “ why a woman « 
perform the duties of a head book-keeper could not step over to 
the bank and fix things herself as satisfactorily as a man could.” 

“Undoubtedly she might,” he answered, “but the convention- 
alities at present hardly admit of it, So we send a young man— 


lever enough to 


our mailing clerk ; and as meanwhile he must leave his own work, 


we can not afford to pay the woman book-keeper as much as if she 
were of the other sex, and could conduct the whole business her- 
self. I mention this only as one instance. There are several other 
book-keeper is not 
Accordingly, 


although in our establishment we pay her only eight hundred dol- 
lars a year instead of one thousand dollars, we feel that no dis- 
crimination is made on account of sex, but that she really receives 
as much as a man would for the amount of work performed. 
Our assistant book-keepers get five hundred dollars and upward, 
| or the same salary we should pay to men 
dollar a day; and you can always find a copyist at that price.’ 


Our copyists have a 

. ’ 

Truth, however, compels the declaration that the learned editor’s 
views and practice in this regard 
are exceptionally equitable. The 











Vetiver anp Satin Merveittevx Eveniwe Dress.—(For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 47-52.) 


custom among business men is to 


i pay women book-keepers about 
| one-half of what men book-keep- 
| ers are paid. Into the reasons 
| for this distinction I do not now 

| enter; but the fact is indisputa- 
| ble, and some excellent citizens 
} are using it with business houses 


as an argument for employing 
If by means of it some 
enabled to find re 
work who otherwis« 


women. 
women are 
munerative 
would not, perhaps in time they 

will demonstrate by their faithfal 

ness and capability that the dis- 
tinction is one without a differ. 
ence. Place aux dames! 

“The other day,” said I, contin- 
uing the conversation, ‘I met a 
known carpet manufacturer, 
who declared that he would nev- 
er again employ young women in 
his designing department. ‘They 
flirted and danced all the while,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘and when the 
boss’s back was turned the boys 
did the same Result, total de- 
moralization, and we had to get 
rid of them.’ The same day I 
learned from another carpet man- 
ufacturer that in his judgment it 
was utterly impractical for young 
men and women to learn carpet 
designing in tl 
of his designers, he added, had a 
daughter who assisted her father, 
and got along very well, but she 


‘ ahiiAny } 
ii Heats | 
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»same room, One 





was out of sight of the boys. 
How is it with book-keeping?” 


I inquired of the editor. 

“The results are more satisfac- 
tory,” he replied, “ where the sex- 
es are not indiscriminately mixed. 
If I had a man for a head book- 
keeper, his assistants might well 
enough be women, but I should 
not think for a moment of hay- 
ing two of them women and the 
other two men. Boys will be 
Why, if I was eighteen 
years old, I know perfectly well 
how [I should aet myself, My 
book - keepers and copyists are 
young exclusively, and 
they work along homogeneously.” 

How very comfortable they 
looked in their bright, spacious 
front office—head book-keeper, 
assistants, copyists—and how 
smoothly they transacted the busi- 
ness of that counting-room! It 
was a pleasure to see them, and 


boy Ss. 


women 


doubly a pleasure to see them 
there. 

That very day I saw the princi- 
pal of a well-known business col- 
lege at the hour when its exercises 
were closing. Several young wo- 
men, pupils of the institution, were 
passing through the reception- 
room on their way down-stairs. 

“ Are you fitting them for book- 
keeping ?” I asked 

“Yes,” replied the principal ; 
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“but whether they will practice the art or not I 
don’t know. Their parents are able to support 
them, and expect to do so; but if adversity ever 
comes, these girls are sure of a chance to support 
themselves. The opportunities are more numer- 
ous than they used to be. A short time ago I ad- 
dressed to some of the best business houses in this 
city a circular, in which I said: ‘I know of a few 
well-trained, well-cultured young women who can 
do the work of cashiers, correspondents, book- 
keepers, amanuenses, type - writers, and general 
clerks in offices where such work is desirable. I 
speak for none but good, capable girls, who have 
been under my instruction, and whose qualifica- 
tions are known to me; and I shall be glad to doa 
double service in securing to them good places and 
to employers valuable assistance.’ The answers 
received enabled me to place very opportunely 
some young women who greatly needed such help. 
There is my secretary [pointing to a young wo- 
man at a desk covered with papers]: she is 
cashier, correspondent, book-keeper, amanuensis, 
all in one; she has the sense of order, which is 
woman’s pre-eminently ; she takes charge of all 
my affairs, and she knows where to lay her hand 
on any document I may require. I pay her twen- 
ty-five dollars a week, and she is worth every cent 
of it. I sent another pupil of mine to a business 
man down town; he wanted somebody to take 
care of his papers, to keep his office in order, to 
tell him where to find things, and occasionally to 
act as secretary. He pays her eight dollars a 
week, and she is glad to get it. A dealer in rib- 
bons called on me for a boy to act as book-keeper. 
* You don’t want a boy,’ I said; ‘you want a girl ;’ 
and I sent him one. He pays her ten dollars a 
week, and a boy would cost him twenty. But 
she is satisfied, in fact, delighted, with the place.” 

“ And can she meet all her expenses with ten 
dollars a week ?” I asked. 

“Why, certainly, and dress neatly too. She 
and a girl friend occupy the same bedroom, pay- 
ing for it a dollar and a half a week apiece. 
Their dinners they procure down-town, at, say, 
another dollar and a half a week (they know how 
to get the worth of their money). Breakfasts 
and suppers they prepare themselves in their own 
It isn’t much trouble, and they like the 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARpPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and HarPer’s Bazar may be had for the years 
1880, 1881, and 1882. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
without delay. 


numbers for three years only. 








“ Bright, sparkling, and brimming over with good 
things.”’— Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An ILtustrateD WEEKLY, 


Published February 20, contains a rare assort- 
ment of stories, attention being equally divided 
between the girls and boys. The former will turn 
with eager interest to “Vie Vinton's Valentine,” a 
story of school-girl life, by Miss Acnes Carr, and 
to Chapters AXXVI. and XXVITI., of “ Nan,” by 
Mrs. Lucy C. Littte, the experiences of that little 
heroine becoming more exciting and pathetic as the 
story draws to a close. The boys will linger re- 
gret fully over the concluding chapter of “ Reg,” by 
Marraew Wuire, Jun., and will follow with de- 
light the fortunes of the valiant dog “ Rouser,” as 
described by L, A. B. Curtis. 

There is a timely article on “Washington in 
Youth,” and Mrs. M. E. Sanester gives some plea- 
sant information in regard to the great hero in 
an article entitled “ The Minuet.” James Ot1s 
introduces his readers to a pleasant game for win- 
ter evenings, entitled “ King’s Court.” 

This Number is conspicuous for its beautiful 
art-work, The front page, “ Ye Dance of Olden 
Time,” is by Mrs. Jessie SHEPHERD. The stories 
ave illustrated by Mrs. Suepnerp, Miss Jessie 
McDermorr, and W. L. Suepparv. There is a 
beautiful full-page engraving, entitled “ Little 
Snow-Shoes,” and a graceful winter sketch by H. 
L. Brown, entitled “Why So Tearful?” “I Did 
It With My Little Hatchet” is a most amusing and 
timely “ Comic,” by Chip. 

Harprr’s Younc Prorre.. 
Harpen’s BazaR..........-- 


Harper's Bazar and ’ e 


Harrer’s Youna Proriefs ** 5 00 


A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of a 
three-cent stamp. 








FYVHE old Latin phrase of quadragesima, 

in relation to the fortieth day before 
Easter, enduring changes through the Ital- 
ian quaresima, and the Spanish cuaresma, be- 
comes in French caréme—a word which we 
seldom hear in this country, except in the 
brief suspension of humiliation and prayer 
which comes with Mid-Lent Sunday, and 
known as the Mi-Caréme, and known then, 


It is Messrs. HARPER & BRo- 
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perhaps, as much to the world of fashion as 
to any other. 

The especial reasons for a suspension of 
fast and a swift short return of festivity 
the authorities of rite and ritual can eas- 
ily give. Perhaps there are not many that 
stay to question, so long as they receive the 
liberty; although let us hope that they 
who pretend to fast do not do so grudging- 
ly, for the most part, and are not unwisely 
eager for the gay respite. Yet it is not to 
be expected that even the rigid obeyer of 
religious law shall not find something plea- 
sant, whatever may be the reasons for its 
existence, in the sanctioned custom that 
lifts the veil of seriousness or of gloom and 
lets the sunshine through, and for one quick 
flash gives the penitent surcease of sorrow, 
and his bride to the waiting lover. 

Perhaps the prettiest practice of any that 
belong to this brief and welcome season is 
the sweet old keeping of the Mid-Lent Sun- 
day as Mothering Sunday. Then—and the 
custom held, if we mistake not, as late as 
the seventeenth century, and may still hold 
in the more remote regions of England and 
Scotland for aught we know—every ’pren- 
tice Jad and every lass that was out at serv- 
ice, every new-made bride or groom, every 
son or daughter living apart from the old 
fireside of childhood, the heart warming 
with thoughts of home, made a point and 
ceremony of going to see the unforgotten 
mother, aud of carrying to her some curious 
and unexpected gift—that is, unexpected 
only in the light of its novelty—on which 
time and effort and ingenuity had to be 
expended, unless resort was had to the 
stereotyped simuel-cake. Let the gift be 
what it might, on that day the mother was 
a person of more than ordinary considera- 
tion, a crowned queen of her small domain 
receiving homage. In return this good mo- 
ther treated her home-coming children, ac- 
cording to universal usage, which is really 
about as potent as the written law even at 
the present day, to a dish of furmenty, which 
pleasant and innocent compound was made 
of milk in which were boiled wheat, sugar, 
and spices, or else to pancakes, called car- 
lings, made of soaked pease fried in butter, 
and seasoned with pepper and salt. This 
little dish had a curious and rather interest- 
ing derivation—pease, or beans either, for 
the matter of that, when thus treated, being 
understood to typify a sort of repentance 
or confession of sin, since it is necessary, in 
order to repent perfectly, that confession 
should “lie in steepe in the water of medi- 
tation.” 

Sometimes the gift to the mother on this 
Mothering Sunday, as we have mentioned, 
consisted of a simnel-cake—a preparation 
made of flour dyed with saffron, the crust 
brushed over with the glair of egg, and then 
baked till hard as rock-candy is, and the in- 
side consisting of a delicious and expensive 
hodge-podge made of all the rich ingredi- 
ents which go to complete our best mince- 
pies or wedding cake, with candied fruits 
and nut kernels, and orange and lemon 
peels besides, 





“Tl to thee a simnel bring 

’Gainst thou go a-mothering, 

So that, when she blesses thee, 

Half the blessing thou’lt give me,” 
sang HERRICK, with pleased observance of 
the rustic customs, few of which escaped 
him, the entire custom, cake and all, being 
very probably an ancient one of pagan de- 
scent, adopted into Christian manners, just 
as the early clergy had a cross stamped on 
the bun now known as the hot cross-bun. 
Thus they turned into a Christian custom, 
whether the people would or no, the old pa- 
gan way the Saxons had of eating a cake of 
that sort in honor of their goddess Eastre, 
just in the same way they made the Carni- 
val preceding Lent out of the ancient Ro- 
man Saturnalia, and as, in the wisdom of 
the Church, many another ancient form was 
adopted, in order that the populace might 
not notice the instilling of a new life and 
soul into its dead bones. Perhaps, after all, 
our own eating of certain birds and sauces 
at Thanksgiving, of certain puddings at 
Christmas, of certain flesh and vegetables 
and ices at Fourth of July, is not so very 
distinct a habit from that of the old Saxons 
munching their raisin cakes to their god- 
dess Eastre. 

We are all fond of pleasure—so fond of it 
that memory of what pleasures we have had 
nearly eclipses, and more especially so in a 
healthy mind, the memory of much sorrow, 
and makes it diffienlt to recall all the an- 
guish of a past pain. Thus people throw 
themselves, wherever it is kept, into the 
gayeties of Carnival, even glad to do, if the 
chance occur, as they do in Venice when 
keeping a second Carnival of a fortnight at 
Ascension-time, in connection with the mar- 
riage of the Doge to the Adriatic, and call- 
ing it the festival of the Bucentaur; and in 
the same spirit we hail this brief remission 
of the Mi-Caréme with open arms and will- 
ing hands. But, to our own mind, better 
than Mid-Lent dance or dinner, better than 





Mid-Lent marriage or any of the spontane- 
ous festivity, is the old, old fashion of “mo- 
thering.’ There was no such thing then as 
being ashamed of the mother: she was the 
best there was. 

There is little danger of the adoption of 
such a fashion on these shores, where, if 
contemporaneous fiction gives any standard 
by which to form an opinion, mothers are 
not of immense social account, seldom or 
never appearing in the tales of the day, and 
of little use or consequence in the plot when 
they do. But, nevertheless, it would per- 
haps do us no harm in the midst of our 
strength and self-satisfaction to remember 
that there have been times and occasions 
when mothers had authority, did not step 
to the rear and abandon the world to their 
daughters, were considered capable of rear- 
ing a generation, and continuing its con- 
duct in some measure after it was reared, 
and were accustomed to receive obedience 
as if, let what would be said of the divine 
right of kings, the divine right of parents 
remained unimpaired. 

If, then, the Mi-Caréme, with the celebra- 
tion of its oid Mothering Sunday, could 
build up in the hearts of youths and maid- 
ens a reverence for elders which does not 
now seem to be too widely felt, and a slight 
distrust of themselves, which would do them 
no harm, it might be a season to be met 
with some observance, and valuable through 
the emotions and thoughts it aroused by 
such celebration, in the light of the danger 
of the abandoument of society and civiliza- 
tion to the young people of to-day. 





KALSOMINING. 
Ge eigeee oe is of two kinds—plain 


_ and ornamental. The plain branch 
is almost exclusively in the hands of our 
colored fellow-citizens. There is a curious- 
ly intimate connection between kalsomin- 
ing and the work of the colored ministry. 
Skill and success in preaching and kalso- 
mining seem to go together, and no colored 
minister attains eminence among his people 
unless he is also renowned for his mastery 
over the kalsomining brush. Whether the 
practice of whitening fences and walls 
strengthens the kalsominer’s aspirations 
after purity of character, or whether the 
purity supposed to be inseparable from the 
ministerial profession readily expresses it- 
self with lime, it would be difficult to de- 
cide. The fact that the colored pulpit is 
incomplete without the kalsomining pail is, 
however, too well established to admit of a 
doubt. 

There is no slight resemblance between 
kalsominers and plumbers. The kalsominer, 
when he comes to his work in the morning, 
invariably places his pails and brushes on 
the floor, and then goes home to get some- 
thing which he has forgotten. This is pre- 
cisely analogous to the invariable custom 
of the plumber, who always goes back to 
the shop for more tools, The kalsominer is 
also extremely contemptuous in speaking 
of the work done by previous kalsominers, 
and the plumber never fails to remark that 
the man who “put in that there joint,” or 
made the connection between the kitchen 
sink and the drain-pipe, was a mere pretend- 
er to the art of plumbing. 

The plain kalsominer is much more de- 
structive of carpets and furniture than is 
the ornamental kalsominer. This is proba- 
bly due to peculiarities of race. The color- 
ed man is not naturally careful, and is rare- 
ly annoyed by the sight of “ matter out of 
place.” He spills huge drops of kalsomine 
on the carpet and the chairs, and leaves the 
print of his pail on the lid of the piano with- 
out any remorse of conscience. The orna- 
mental kalsominer, on the contrary, is usu- 
ally a eareful man, who prides himself on 
his ability to kalsomine a ceiling without 
spilling a drop. This is one of his virtues, 
aud he very properly takes care to have it 
rewarded in his bill. 

To the neat and economical housewife 
there is something very seductive in the art 
of kalsomining. It makes the walls and 
ceilings of her house perfectly clean, and it 
is far less costly than the processes of paint- 
ing or papering. Were she to confine her- 
self to plain kalsomining, and to enlist the 
services of the colored preacher with his 
whitewash pail, she would have little to re- 
gret except the incidental destruction of 
furniture. It is when she elects to have 
her walls tinted, and employs the orna- 
mental kalsominer to carry out her ideas, 
that she begins to learn what mental suffer- 
ing really is. 

It seems a perfectly simple thing to select a 
given tint, say pale pink, and to tell the kal- 
sominer that the walls of a particular room 
must be colored with that particular tint. 
The process of so coloring them would also 
be a simple one could the kalsominer be in- 
duced to submit his own wishes to those of 
his employer. In point of fact, he never so 
submits them. He does not boldly assert 





that his employer shall not have pale pink 
walls, On the contrary, he professes his 
ability to mix the finest of pale pink kalso- 
mine, and his perfect willingness to do so, 
but all the time he is secretly resolved that 
not a drop of pink kalsomine shall enter 
that house except over his dead body. He 
therefore proceeds to mix a pale green fluid 
which, if he is detected in the act, he un- 
biushingly declares to be precisely the tint 
that his employer selected. Compelled to 
abandon his green tint, he mixes a deep 
purple one, which he still stoutly maintains 
to be pale pink. Determined housewives 
have sometimes fought this battle with the 
kalsominer until ke has mixed from twenty- 
five to thirty different tints, ranging all the 
way from blue-black up to light cream-col- 
or, without once prevailing upon him to 
produce the desired pale pink. Unless the 
housewife is resolved to have her pale pink 
or nothing, she wastes time and patience in 
this preliminary struggle with the kalso- 
miner. He will never yield, and there is no 
choice between permitting him to select his 
own tint and ordering him to take up his 
pails and leave the house. 

Probably the best plan is to permit the 
kalsominer to use his first-selected substi- 
tute for the pale pink or other color desired 
by his employer, and then to hold him 
strictly to it. Great fearlessness and a 
stubborn will are required in order to ac- 
complish this task, but it must be accom- 
plished if the housewife is to retain any 
sort of peace of mind. Left to himself, the 
kalsominer will decorate every moulding 
and inequality of the wall or ceiling with a 
separate color. The result will be a dis- 
cordant and terrific symphony in colored 
kalsomine, for which there is no remedy but 
the instant employmeut of a paper-hanger 
with paper and paste-pot, or of a plain kal- 
sominer with instructions to cover his pre- 
decessor’s work with a thick coating of 
pure whitewash. 

Ornamental kalsomining is really only a 
branch of wall-papering. Itisthe preliminary 
process which renders papering inevitable. 
The ornamental kalsominer is always a pa- 
per-hanger, and the fact explains his obsti- 
nacy in point of tints. He knows that the 
more discontented with kalsomine he can 
make his employer the sooner she will em- 
ploy him to hide the traces of his insincere 
and caleulating brush. Were this to be 
fully known and appreciated by housewives, 
the trade of the ornamental kalsominer 
would be at an end, for walls would be pa- 
pered in the first instance, and without the 
preliminary waste of kalsomine. The plain 
kalsominer with his whitewash pail has his 
uses, but the ornamental kalsominer is a 
spoiler of the domestic peace and purse. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING SUITS. 


OMBINATIONS of two materials are seen in 
most of the costumes imported for spring 
and summer. The rule with these is a plain fab- 
ric for the waist and drapery, with figured goods 
for the lower skirt, but there are a few excep- 
tions that prove the rule. For the first spring 
dresses for the street, cashmere of the fine quali- 
ties that resemble Henrietta cloth is used for the 
basque and over-skirt, or for the polonaise, while 
the lower skirt, or rather the flounces or pleat- 
ings that represent the lower skirt, are of otto- 
man silk with blocks of satin upon it, or else 
stripes of velvet are upon plaid ottoman silk, or 
perhaps the skirt is made of checked silk. There 
are also dresses entirely of woollen stuff, such as 
the new beigette (which is a substantial kind of 
French bunting), or of light twilled camel’s-hair ; 
for these dresses the pleated wool skirt is plaid- 
ed, while the over-dress is plain wool, and there 
are many wool skirts of dark grounds that have 
very large balls in the richest cashmere colors. 
The variety shown at present consists of plain 
grounds, blocks, checks, small broken plaids, 
some very large blocks, plain stripes alternating 
with plaid stripes,and the large ball and disk 
patterns. Some of the new dresses are mono- 
tone, and for these a third material, usually vel- 
vet, is added, but in others there ave very strong 
contrasts, among which green trimmed with red 
prevails, and there is a tendency to introduce or- 
ange and flame-colors amid dark and quiet tints. 


VELVET RIBBON, 


Velvet ribbon is brought into use again for 
trimming cashmeres and silks. It is used in 
great quantities on the box-pleated skirts, being 
sometimes placed in three parallel rows down 
each broad box pleat, and laid in loops that over- 
lap each other at the end, while on simpler dress- 
es it is placed across the box pleats near the foot, 
forming a kind of border of three or four paral- 
lel rows. The inch-wide ribbon is most used for 
these trimmings, and that two inches wide, with 
satin on the wrong side, is useful for the long- 
looped bows and chains that are placed down the 
front of the skirt and corsage, on the back of the 
basque and overskirt, and as a kind of sash that 
drapes the front—not the back—of the skirt, be- 
ginning on the sides, and being curved down amid 
the front draperies and loosely tied there. Rows 


of inch-wide velvet ribbon outline a square yoke 
on the shoulders of woollen basques, or else three 
rows very near together, and sometimes lapping, 
are placed straight down the front from the collar 
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to the top of the darts, and the ends are turned un- 
der in loops, giving the effect of a square plastron. 
The wrists of the sleeves have three rows of rib- 
bon set on around the arm, or else extending up 
the sleeve, while still others have the outer seam 
left open slightly, and two rows following the 
whole edge of the sleeve. 


PASSEMENTERIE AND SOUTACHE. 


Palm leaves have come into vogue again, and 
promise to supersede wheels and frogs both in 
passementerie and in soutache braiding, The 
passementerie palms are made of silk cords, and 
come in sets for the front of the basque; the 
prettiest of these are sets of six palm leaves in 
three pairs, with loops and buttons to join them, 
put on as a square plastron just below the dress 
collar, and trimming all that part above the darts. 
Oblong and barrel-shaped ornaments with passe- 
menterie cords draped in curves between them 
are used in small sizes for the back of the basque, 
and in very large sizes on the over-skirt in vari- 
ous ways, either on one side only, or across the 
front, or as if supporting the bouffant drapery 
behind. There are also sets of three ornaments 
of indefinite design, forming two large clusters 
of cords with many pendent balls for the front 
of the basque, and a similar one to be placed on 
the waist line in the back. Soutache braid will 
be much used in palms and in parallel rows, and 
the new fancy is to put the braid on a material 
of different color from that of the dress, and then 
apply this braided piece to the dress ; for instance, 
a dress of olive brown cashmere has the olive 
wool soutache braid laid on dark red cashmere, 
which shows with pretty effect through the in- 
terstices of the braiding pattern, and brightens 
up the sober brown of the dress. Nine parallel 
rows of soutache placed on a band three inches 
wide make a very pretty trimming, and is more 
rapidly done than if an intricate pattern is fol- 
lowed ; besides, the intricate designs are not al- 
ways effective, and more bold “impressionist” 
patterns with broad curves are preferred instead. 
Palm leaves ten or twelve inches long are seen 
on some of the handsomest French dresses, while 
on others there are Gothic points of graceful 
shape made with a few outliné curves that are 
very easily done.’ Sometimes three or four palm 
leaves are placed low on the right side of the 
draperies of an over-skirt, while a straight apron 
above these has parallel rows upon it. The cor- 
sage of coat-like shape of a cashmere suit may 
have a narrow velvet vest, with a braided palm 
leaf placed high on each side outside this vest, 
and a larger palm braided in the lower edge of 
each front, just where it slopes away below the 
short vest. 

Other trimmings consist principally of pleat- 
ings, facings, and flounces of the material used 
in combination with the woollen goods, Velvet 
is very popular for the small accessories, such as 
a vest, collar, cuffs, and balayeuse, and is used 
as a third fabric when ottoman silk is chosen 
for the combination. Satin is also used for pleat- 
ings and plastrons, and especially for facings of 
bright color, but it is not seen in the profusion 
lately fashionable. Embroidered dress patterns 
of nuns’ veiling and cashmere are very largely 
imported, and are made up with the Greek over- 
skirt and hanging loose pleats that are edged 
with embroidery. 


BUTTONS AND CLASPS. 


Buttons remain small and inconspicuous, and 
are no longer used for show, but merely to do 
service for fastening the dress; they are, how- 
ever, very pretty when made of crocheted silk in 
ball shape, on which a star or square is wrought, 
and these are placed in two rows close together 
down the front. There are also many flat metal 
buttons the size of a silver half-dime, some of 
which are polished blue steel with a gray steel 
rim, or they may have a bronze ground, with a 
gilt crescent moon showing the profile face of a 
man in it, with tiny gilt stars beyond, or else the 
plain black surface may be dotted with steel, gilt, 
or jet beads; bone and vegetable-ivory buttons 
of various colors are also shown in both flat and 
ball shapes. Clasps with animals’ heads in them 
are placed just below the dress collar, and take 
the place of a brooch; these are shown with ivory, 
bone, or metal heads of Skye terriers, griffins, or 
lions, with a frame-like border around them of 
black metal or of steel, and they have a hook 
and eye to fasten them like the clasps used on 
cloaks. These are also used for catching up the 
draperies of the skirt, and are sometimes placed 
in double rows down the left side of a skirt to 
partly fill a place not covered by drapery. 

MANNER OF MAKING NEW SUITS. 

The reader will be glad to know that dresses 
made last year can be easily altered into the new 
styles, and this will probably always be true as 
long as the sensible plan of combining two ma- 
terials prevails. There are also designs that suit 
the slender and designs for the stout, and these 
are seen both in the basques with over-skirts and 
in the varied polonaises. The basques are pos- 
tilions with pointed fronts, very short sides, and 
pleated square backs that may be varied in the 
fullness of the pleats to suit the size of the wear- 
er, those for the stout being pressed flatly and 
lengthened slightly on the hips, while for the 
slender they have hollow organ pleats, fluted 
box pleats, or else looped bows of doubled mate- 
rial put on to give a full effect, yet generally 
preserving square outlines. The sharply point- 
ed fronts of basques are thought to be becom- 
ing to both large and small figures, but for very 
slight frames their beauty is enhanced by having 
puffed over-skirts that give greater roundness 
just below the belt. The front of the basque is 
single - breasted usually, but sometimes, when a 
narrow pointed velvet vest is inserted, there is an 
effect of double breasts given by two rows of 
buttons, There are a great many vests worn, 














and among these are Directoire vests and the 
Continental styles sloping wide below the waist, 
and finished at the top with a very deep square- 
cornered collar that fastens low on the bust, while 
there is a standing collar to the plastron inside. 
The military standing collar with square corners 
that nearly meet, or even touch without lapping, 
is seen instead of that with the curved corners so 
long in vogue. These are an inch and a quarter 


FOUNDATION SKIRTS. 


Lower skirts, or foundation skirts, remain very 
narrow, and in many instances consist of but four 
breadths, one in front, which is quite narrow, 
a wider gored breadth on each side, and a straight 
back breadth that is still wider. Silks of the 
cheap qualities used for foundation skirts wear 
so badly that modistes are using more durable 





high, and may be of velvet, or of the cashmere 
nearly covered with rows of soutache, or it may 
be of the ottoman used in combination, finished 
with a cord or piping fold. The old fashion of 
covering a thick welting cord with the dress ma- 
terial or that of the trimming, and finishing the 
edges of the basque with it, is revived. The new 
and pretty turned-over collars are a compromise 
between the rolling Byron collar and the standing 
bands, as they both stand up and turn down. 
They stand as high as a military band, and are 
turned over all around; they are rolled over as 
deep as an inch and a quarter in front, and near- 
ly a third of an inch behind. This is a pretty 
way of using two materials, having, for instance, 
plaid ottoman silk for the outside, with velvet 
turned over upon it from the inside. Sleeves re- 
main of the close coat shape, following the line of 
the arm very closely until they come to the shoul- 
der, where they are enlarged and rounded to 
stand out and above the armhole. The padded 
roll introduced last year comes in the sleeves of 
almost all French dresses, and to this is now add- 
ed a steel spring six or seven inches long that 
gives a high curve to the sleeve, and keeps it 
in place. The trimmings for the front of cor- 
sages are the passementerie and soutache garni- 
tures, vests, and full pleats and shirred plastrons 
in square, oval, or triangular shape; these plas- 
trons are of satin or of ottoman silk, either quite 
plain or in blocks, checks, or plaids. 


OVER-SKIRTS. 


Over-skirts are more voluminous in breadth 
than any lately worn, but there is a tendency to 
shorter draperies both in front and back, so that 
the lower skirt is much less concealed than it has 
been. Soft stuffs are required for these full over- 
skirts, and this has much to do with the popu- 
larity of fine cashmeres, as they lend themselves 
to the many folds, “ sagging” puffs, wrinkles, and 
pleats of the new des:gns. The Henri Trois puff 
all around the hips, gathered or pleated to the 
belt, with fullness in front as well as behind, is 
one of the features of new dresses; this is liked 
with sharply pointed waists, and will be most 
used by very slender ladies. This puff is not so 
startling as the reader imagines, for it is of the 
drooping baggy kind, clinging to the figure close- 
ly in front and on the sides, but is made quite 
large behind by the pillow bustle, which is nowa 
fuller, stiffer pad than those worn last year. In- 
stead of this puff there is sometimes a pleating 
half a yard deep sewed to the belt to hang on the 
front and side breadths; this is curved to be 
shorter on the sides, where it meets a longer back 
drapery; below this in front there may be an 
apron drapery, and still lower down one or two 
pleatings. Most over-skirt draperies are irregu- 
lar, that is, they differ on the sides. The long- 
used Greek apron is intensified in shape by being 
caught up higher on the left side and extending 
quite low on the right side; with this it is now 
the fashion to outline a square apron like a 
nurse’s apron on the lower skirt, using bias vel- 
vet or ribbon bands, or else passementerie, or it 
may be a notched silk ruche, and this border 
heads the flounces on the lower skirt. Still other 
Greek aprons are scarfs made by a cluster of 
folds of wool goods draped in a long curve from 
left.to right on a skirt of handsome fabric, and 
fastened at each end by buckles, clasps, rosettes, 
or loops of velvet ribbon; above this is a sag- 
ging puff around the belt, and full draping of 
cashmere behind. In back draperies of cash- 
mere sometimes a whole width and half of an- 
other width are used; the fullness is massed 
at the top by side pleats, there are two double 
box pleats for attaching it to the belt, and the 
lower part may be square-cornered, sewed to the 
sides of the lower skirt, faced across the bottom, 
and tacked in three or four places across the foot 
to keep it in place, or the lower ends may be 
turned under and sewed out of sight, just as many 
apron fronts are now done. 


PLEATED SKIRTS, FLOUNCES, ETC. 


Box-pleatings covering a plain close founda- 
tion skirt are on the greatest number of import- 
ed dresses. A single row of pleatings, beginning 
under the upper draperies, covers all the visible 
parts below, and this is attached to the founda- 
tion skirt, and in many instances is trimmed with 
velvet ribbon or with soutache. The widths of 
these box pleats differ; some are an eighth of a 
yard wide, with two side pleats folded closely un- 
der them, and separated by only an inch of space 
from the next similar pleating ; others are so wide 
that only one pleating is needed down the front 
breadth, one in each side breadth, and two for the 
back. Occasionally two box-pleated flounces trim 
the front and sides of the skirt, but only one is 
visible below the back drapery, although this back 
drapery is now much shortened. There are also 
dresses with one wide gathered flounce, quite 
straight, hemmed on the lower edge, and with 
two stiff erect frills at the top, each two inches 
wide when finished, of the material doubled; one 
of these frills may be of velvet, while the other 
and the wide flounce are of blocked ottoman silk ; 
these fall at the foot in a narrow bias gathered 
ruffle of velvet, and perhaps one of pleated satin. 
The wide gathered flounce may be five-eighths of 
a yard deep, and should have in it five and a 
half or six breadths of silk of ordinary width. 
The box-pleatings of lower skirts are attached to 
the foundation skirt only at their top, and are 
held in place by three or four rows of tape tack- 
ed on their wrong side. 








cashmeres and even cotton satteens for this pur- 
pose; and as these have no body, they are stiff- 
ened in the lower part, and sometimes through- 
out, by thin crinoline lawn lining that adds very 
little to their weight. At the foot the cashmere 
is faced upward for two or three inches, and there 
is no other facing, and no braid is used on the 
edge. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnotp, ConstaBLeE, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
James W. McCrerry & Co.; and Stern Brotuers. 





PERSONAL. 

An interesting course of eight morning lec- 
tures on the great orators—DEMOSTHENES; CI- 
CERO; JoHN Pym; Lord Haurrax; Lord Cuar- 
HAM; Burke, Fox, Pitt, and SHERIDAN; Part- 
RICK Henry; and CLay and WessTeR—was 
begun on February 15 at Chickering Hall, by 
the eloquent blind preacher, Rev. WiLLiaMm H. 
MILBURN. y 

—The most expensive private observatory in 
the State has just been equipped by RoBert 
McKim, of Madison, Indiana. 

—JOoHN G. WHITTIER says nobody ought to 
write after seventy except Dr. HOLMEs, and he 
ought to keep on writing till he is a hundred. 

—The late Professor GEORGE WASHINGTON 
GRBENE’S motlier is alive, at the age of ninety- 
nine. 

—Joun Bricut, in a most cordial and friendly 
letter, declined the invitation of the New York 
Union League Club to visit America as the club’s 
guest. 

—Last season’s American beauty in London 
was Miss CHAMBERLAIN, who is said to eclipse 
all the other professional beauties. 

—Although in favor of an international copy- 
right from principle, Mr. WiLL1aM BLAck thinks 
if one were established he could not be much 
better off than he has been under the generous 
treatment given him by his American publish- 
ers. 

—The Public Library yard of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, is to be decorated with a memorial 
statue of RALPH WALDO EMERSON by thie artist 
who modelled the ‘‘ Minute-Man,”’ Mr. DANIEL 
C. FRENCH. 

—Nearly two hundred thousand acres of Mis- 
sissippi delta land has been bought by General 
Goxvon, of Georgia. It is the richest and per- 
haps the most unhealthy land in the world. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Grpgon, of New Orleans, are 
entertaining the youngest daughter of the late 
EpwIin M. STANTON, Miss Bessig STANTON. 

—Mrs. STEVENSON, Of Washington, wife of an 
officer in the Bureau of Ethnology, wears on he 
Visiting suit large silver buttons made for her 
by the Navajo Indians during her tour in the 
Southwestern Territories. 

—The late ex-Congressman Lewis Serre, of 
Rochester, New York, began life as a black 
smith. 

—The Philadelphia South Presbyterian Church 
have twice refused to accept the resignation of 
Rev. Dr. Wi_t1amM M. Baker, the author, but 
have finally submitted to a third resignation, on 
account of their pastor’s ill health. 

—The mother of Josh Billings is ninety-two. 

—An agent of the Russian government, M. 
EvGENE DE ZELLENKOFF, is now in Massachu- 
setts, having been sent to visit the American 
glass manufactories. 

—It is said that the four stars, NILsson, Pat- 
TI, MopsesKa, and Lanerry, will carry three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars out of the 
country at the close of their tour through the 
States. If they wish to double the sum, they 
will leave it behind them in investments. 

—The LONGFELLOW statue fund has received 
contributions from some of the French soldiers 
at Fort Kent, Maine, many of whom are descend- 
ants of the Acadians whom he celebrated. 

—Autograph hunters will take heart since 
ALEXANDER STEPHENS has declared that he can 
not see why any one should refuse his autograph 
to another unless the refusal is dictated by affec- 
tation. CHARLES SUMNER always gave his when 
asked, and sometimes inclosed with it any auto- 
graph notes of other distinguished men at hand. 
Still as it is now known that frequently the col- 
lections are merely made for sale, most authors 
feel justified in wasting no valuable time on the 
mutter. 

—Mrs. Senator Jones, of Nevada, is afflicted 
with malarial fever. 

—Mirza Yuserr ARSENIUS, a Persian, who 
was interpreter to the Shah when he made his 
European tour in 1873, has been engaged as 
agent, by the commissioner for Russia, Persia, 
and Central Asia, Mr. Joun L. Graves, for the 
foreign department of the exhibition to be held 
in Boston by the Mechanics’ Charitable Asso- 
ciation next autumn. 

—The sister-in-law of Jonn Brient, Mrs. SAm- 
VEL Brieat, is visiting in Washington. 

—The oldest clergyman in Massachusetts is 
Dr. LEonaRD WITHINGTON, Pastor Emeritus of 
the First Congregational Church of Newbury, 
Massachusetts, born in 1789. 

—The dinner given to Mr. HuBERT HERKOMER 
by Mr. T. B. ALDRICH, which was attended by 
Mrs. Howg, Dr. Hommes, and the author of ** Mr. 
Isaacs,” among others, is mentioned as being an 
ideal dinner. We suppose the Barmecidal char- 
acter was in compliment to the Orientalism of 
‘Mr. Isuacs.”” Most people would prefer a real 
dinner. 

—The Canadian weather prophets VENNOR 
and WIgG@iIns are owners of almanac publica- 
tions, which accounts for a great deal of the 
milk in their cocoa-nuts. 

—A comfortable little fortune, as all her friends 
will be glad to know, has been left to Miss Su- 
SAN B. ANTHONY. 

—On her ninetieth birthday Mrs. E. A. Jew- 
ETT, of Georgetown, Massachusetts, coasted 
down-hill on a hand-sled at a speed faster than 
that of a railway train. 

—Gates of white roses, swung from posts of 
the same flowers, separated the family friends 
from others in the church at the wedding of the 


























daughter of Mrs, Attorney-General BREwsTER, 
where the bride was assisted by ten bridemaids, 
—Mr. HERKOMER’S detinition of “ high art” is 
art which suggests more than it represents.”’ 
—The statue of Chief-Justice MARSHALL by 
Story is to be of heroic size, east in bronze in 
Munich or Rome, and will be finished in four 
years. Itis now hoped that Mr. Story will exe- 
cute a statue of WEBSTER also. 

—One of the first through trains from San 
Francisco to New Orleans on the Southern Pa- 
cific Railway, bringing people to Mardi Gras, 
consisted of sixteen sleeping-cars and six ordi- 
nary cars. 

—Mr. WHITTIER bas expressed the hope that 
the time is not far off when Brown University 
will be open to women. 

—At the meeting of the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association of Massachusetts, in Boston, 
the subject of the lecture by Miss Paa:pge Couz- 
INS, a St. Louis lawyer, was ‘‘ Woman without a 
Country.”’ 

—The Czar, after the private performance at 
Gatschina by the French players, presented M. 
COQuUELIN and M. DigunONNE each with a ruby 
ring, M. SCHURMANN with a diamond one, and 
Madame Favart? with a ruby bracelet. 

—The school-children of Washington are to 
celebrate LONGFELLOW’S birthday on the 27th. 

—The telephone has been introduced into 
Portugal by Mr. Jonn M. Francis, editor of the 
Troy Times, and chargé daffaires at Lisbon. 
The King has had his town residence connected 
with the Lisbon Telephone Exchange. The 
Czar of Russia has connected Gatschina telephon- 
ically with the Opera-house. 

—The daughter of Chief Justice Ware is wit- 
ty, brilliant, and accomplished, and has the fea- 
tures and the eye-glasses of the typical Boston 
girl. 

—The London Lancet declares that Professor 
GRAHAM BELL1’s efforts to apply electricity to 
practical surgery are most praiseworthy, and 
merit the attention of surgeons. 

—It is said that Mr. Fawcert, the Postmaster- 
General of England, is to appoint a “lady prac- 
titioner” to attend the female employés of the 
Post-office in London. 

—MOoDJEsKa’s name, properly spelled, is Mo- 
DRZEJEWSKA. 

—The first telegram ever sent by a Chinese 
sovereign to a European court was read by the 
Crown Prince FREDERICK WILLIAM On the anni- 
versary of his silver wedding. 

—The Queen of Servia writes all her husband's 
letters, although the poor thing can not paint, 
or embroider, or play the piano. 

—Mr. ULysses Grant and Mr. Jesse GRANT 
are now in Paris, with their families, where they 
expect to be again, to meet their father and mo- 
ther, in the summer. 

—The Prince and Princess of Wales, the Grand 
Duchess VLADIMIR of Russia, and the Queen of 
Spain have adopted the style of having mono- 
grams on their note-paper arranged to imitate 
coins, and bearing the writer’s favorite device 
or arms. 

—Hvmsert of Italy finds royalty so tiresome 
that he could resign the crown with more relief 
than regret. 

—One hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars were left by ANTHONY TROLLOPE to his fam- 
ily, together with the copyright of fifty novels. 

—The Emperor of Russia often plays battle- 
door and shuttlecock with his children. People 
record such facts as if there were some reasou 
why emperors were not human beings. 

—The gold medal for art and science was re- 
ceived by Madame Marerna from the Grand 
Duke when she sang at Weimar. 

—The house in which Dor& died, in Rue St. 
Dominique, Paris, once belonged to the Dukes 
de Saint-Simon. His studio in the Rue Bayard 
had no equal in the world in size, furniture, and 
expensive arrangements. 

—The Czar’s new throne for the coronation is 
of black oak, carved richly, costing about nine 
thousand dollars. Its style is sadly suggestive. 

—Once a year the Emperor of China, with all 
his ministers, ploughs a furrow across a field for 
the encouragement of agriculture, and the Queen 
of England enters the lists as competitor at local 
fairs for the same purpose. 

—The present wife of the ex-King of Portugal 
has a sister pleasantly married in Boston, with a 
family of children. 

—In the early days of California, when the 
drinking-water was very poor and scarce, HENRY 
L. Goopwin, of East Hartford, Connecticut, an- 
gry at being charged halfa dollar for a drink for 
his oxen, bored eighty feet into his own town 
lot, and established a free drinking-fountain for 
all passers-by. For other uses he sold the water, 
which proved to be the best on the coast, fora 
cent a gallon, and realized a fine fortune from it. 

—When the Duke of Cambridge was created 
Knight of the Thistle it cost the public seven- 
teen hundred dollars, and when Prince LEopoLp 
was created duke, earl, and baron, the public 
expense was two thousand dollars. 

—Having learned his speeches by heart, it is 
said that DisRagELI used to hesitate and “ er-er- 
er’ as if groping for a word, or making acknow- 
ledgment that, for the Euglishman at any rate, 
to err is human. 

—Professor G. W. Fewxes, Ph.D., of the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, 
tells us that jeily-fish sometimes live in commu- 
nities, a number of the jelly-fish eating for tie 
whole community. No other community would 
stand this, although it sometimes looks as if we 
were coming to it. 

—Henry M. STANLEY has re-entered the Congo 
with three thousand tons of goods. 

—The people of Baltimore wish to have an 
equestrian statue of the hero of the “* Maryland 
Line,” General Joun EaGer Howarpn, by W. W. 
Story, and also a duplicate of this sculptor’s 
London statue of GrorGse Peasopy. 

—The credit of securing for the Museum of 
Archeology at Vienna the superb series of bass- 
reliefs, the work of Greek artists of the fourth 
century B.C., which decorated the tomb. of a 
Prince of Lycia, belongs to Herr BENNDORP, the 
archeologist. Scenes from the Odyssey, the 
massacre of the suitors of Ulysses, and the hunt 
of Meleager, are among the pieces already seen. 

— When the sermon was not satisfactory Dan- 
IEL WEBSTER used sometimes to make a mental 
sermon on the text, and on one occasion during 
a dull sermon in Marshfield he left his pew, 
walked down the aisle in deep thought, and sud- 
denly returned to his seat and gave his attention 
to the preacher. It was supposed that he had 
mentally ended his own sermon, and therefore 
mechanically got up to leave, 
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| cabinet, the very high carved back being furnished with 
| shelves for bric-d-brae and various ornaments, while the 
Tuts basket, which is stained a dark brown, is decorated | lower part is fitted up as a sofa, which is upholstered in 
with clusters of ball tassels, and on each side with a valance | dark brocade, with velvet cushions. The tidy attached 
or hanging in open Venetian embroidery, which is + to the back has a ground of heavy cream white lin- 
applied on a narrow plush band at the top. The en, on which the designs are worked in brown 
ground for the embroidery is cream-colored scrim filoselle silk in Persian cross stitch. This 
or linen gauze, and the work is executed with stitch has already been described in the Ba- 
tapestry or double crewel wool in several zar, by Mrs. Julian Hawthorne, in her 
shades, and fine tinselled cord. Transfer articles on South Kensington embroid- 
the outlines given by Fig. 53, Supple- ery. The details are shown in Figs. 5 and 6. It is worked in horizontal rows 
ment, to the material, and for the bars that connect the various design figures forward and back, and in order that it shall be even, care must be taken to 
stretch olive wool from point to point, and cover the stretched thread with close choose rather coarse linen, with round even threads that may be easily 
button-hole stitches of similar wool. Along the outlines sew down two counted. It differs from the German cross stitch, which forms an even 
threads of the wool with wide button-hole stitches of silk of the same cross, by being composed of two stitches of irregular length. Begin 
color, and sew. down a row of tinselled cord within the wool and close at the lower left-hand corner, take the first stitch upward diagonally 
to it. The surface of some of the figures is ornamented in chain or toward the left, over two horizontal and four perpendicular threads 
herring-bone stitch with wool, and that of others is covered over of the linen ground, and bring the needle to the outside again 
with long satin stitches in wool, and veined in herring-bone stitch two threads below where it was last put in. x Take a stitch 
with silk diagonally upward toward the right over four threads each 

of a light- way (see 
er shade. the short 
When the em- loose stitch in 
broidery is Fig. 5), bringing 
completed, the the needle out fou 
ground is cut threads to the left, 
away from between work a slanting stitch 
the figures and under downward over eight 
the bars, and the work threads to the right and 


Waste-paper Basket with Embroidered Valance. 
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Borper ror Tipies, etc.—Cross Sritcu 
AND Hosein -Work. 
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Wasre-paren Basket with Empromerep VALANCE. 
For design see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 53. 


SOR PR CCR CROSSE ERORR! 


Dress ror Girt From 7 To 12 
Years orp.—Cut Parrern, No. 
3389: Price, 20 Cents. 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
Woot anp Vetver Dress. plement, No. III., Figs. 18-24. 
For description see Supplement. 
four in height, bringing the needle 
out four threads to the left (see the 
long loose stitch in Fig. 5), and con- 
tinue to repeat from »*, working a 
short and a long stitch alternately. 
Fig. 6 shows the order of the stitch- 
es in the next row, which is worked 
from right to left. Figs. 2-4 give 
the designs in symbols for the bor- 
der, the central figure, and the 
square ; each symbol covers a space 


is applied on a plush band cut to fit 
the top of the basket, which is set 
on the basket with its edge concealed 
by the wicker border at the top. 
The basket is lined with satteen, and 
wool tassels of the colors used in 
the embroidery are set on the out- 
side as shown in the illustration. 


Renaissance Sofa with Linen 


Tidy embroidered in Persian fill SEHTTTTITTTUTT SPST TITTY OTC Lm isa deck aplecls ax beab athe. 

. ° L ’ ’ , ryErts % , é ’ 8 J ‘6% es a als re K-S ad, 

Cross Stitch and Holbein- se wa nd fifi bi hon The upper edge is button-hole 
Work.—Figs. 1-6. kee ees UL Dobie PO ERO POE OR eB Bk | | 


stitched to a Russian lace insertion, 
and an edging of wider lace is set 


Tuts unique and decorative piece 


of furniture, in the Renaissance style, Fig. 1.—Rewaissance Sora wirn Linen Tiny EMBrowwereD IN Persian Cross Stitch AND across the bottom as shown in the 
is a kind of combination sofa and Hotsern -Work.—[See Figs. 2-6.] illustration. 









Fig. 3.—Centrat Figure or Turvy, Fie. 1. 
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visable, as there is a 
fashion even in these 
things, and one of 
last year’s cards can 
usually be  recog- 
nized, besides the 
risk one runs of for- 
getting, and sending 
them back to the ori- 


2g TS Puff with Tidy. 


See illustration on p. 148. 

Pa Tur puff or ottoman 
~ is of wicker covered 

with dark olive woollen 

serge. Box - pleated 

serge with stiff lining 

is set ten inches deep 




















a. 7 around the bottom, ginal senders. The 

pif and the upper part of first impulse is, of 

: a Sb the side is covered course, to stick them 
; nop = with the material gath- into a_ scrap - book, 
my ered to form but one hand- 

: two puffs. The some book, 


S top is cush- 
ioned, and cov- 
: ered with sim- 
= ilar serge. The 


= = : tidy that is 
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into which can 
be pasted all 
such cards 
as are really 
worth keep- 
ing, is, as a 
rule, quite suf- 





laid over it is 
of light olive 


ut se silk serge six- ficient. A fam- 
aA Mkt : AN teen inches ily of children 
ra gs, i ult ait square. The makes an ex- 
| ad O« A serge is cut ception; they 
i i | | away at the are always 
i i) ea centre, and the pleased with 
4 | : { opening under- cards of this 
‘i Vid ni laid with gar- sort, either 
‘ 1 Wi net velveteen, fastened into 


and around 
this is an ap- 





scrap-books or 
left loose. 








st |) as ‘ : pliqué border Lace AND VELVET Cap. A very good 
4 i ie . composed of For description see Supplement. way of pre- 
‘i “A B flowers in red serving them 
a y : : and leaves in olive green silk serge, both | for children’s use is to make a sort of fold- 
i sewed down at the edge with fine silk, which | ing strip of them, on the same plan as that 
is covered by a couching consisting of thick | on which views of places are often arranged. 








old gold tapestry wool sewed down with silk | Choose such cards as are of the same size, or 
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Spring Coat For Girt From 9 To 15 Yrars 
oLtp.—Cut Pattern, No. 3390: 
Pricr, 20 Cents. 


Dress ror Girt From 12 To 16 YEARS OLD. 
Cur Parrery, No. 3391: Rounp Waist, 15 
For design and description see Supplement, No, VI., Fig. 28. Cents; Tramwmep Skirt, 20 Cents 


Empromwerep Giove Box. 


For pattern and description see Fo 
Suppl., No. VIIL, Figs. 38-46, 7 , 7 


ription see 


Supplement. 











Vetvet CoLLaR WITH 
Lace Cravat. 
For description see Suppl. 


of the same color. The 
leaves are veined with 
feather-stitching in old 
gold silk, A two-inch 
border of garnet velvet- 
een is set around the 
edge, and the tidy is lined 
with olive satteen, and 
edged with thick cord, 
which is formed into 
loops at the corners, 
where ball tassels are 
set. The inside of the 
puff is ‘covered with sat- 
teen. 


Border for Tidies, 

etc.—Cross Stitch 
and Holbein-Work. 
See illustration on page 148. 

Tuts border is suitable 
for the decoration of lin- 
en tidies, scarfs, and sim- 
ilar articles. It is work- 
ed with embroidery cot- 
ton or silk in two shades 
of a single color. 





Christmas Cards. 
WHAT TO DO WITH 
THEM. 


TPVHE fashion of send- 

ing Christmas cards 
seems to be in no wise 
dying out, and year by 
year the question arises, 
“What shall we do with 
our Christmas cards ?”’ 
Of course many people 
send away the next year 
the cards received the 
Christmas before; but 
this is not altogether ad- 





Fig. 1.—Vetver Eventne Dress. 
Por description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Nvns’ Vertine Dress anp Batiste Apron, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 25 and 26. 








Lace CoLttar with Cravar. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. V., Fig. 27. 


nearly so, lay them on a 
table side by side, face 
downward, with about 
half an inch between 
them; if the cards are 
thick, more space than 
this must be left. Cut 
some strips of linen or 
muslin about an inch 
wide, and of the same 
length as the cards, and 
stick one of the strips 
with strong gum or glue 
between each pair of 
cards, so as to make one 
long narrow sheet. Put 
a heavy weight on them, 
and leave them till they 
ave dry. Then take some 
more cards, and stick one 
on the back of each of 
those already arranged, 
leaving one* at the end 
single, When these in 
their turn are dry, pro- 
cure a faney box that will 
hold them all when they 
ave folded up by means 
of the hinges of muslin, 
and stick the single card 
at the end of the strip, 
face upward, at the bot- 
tom of the box; all the 
others must fold in on the 
top of it. If possible, the 
designs on one side ot 
the cards should all look 
the same way, 80 to speak, 
thus avoiding too much 
turning of the sheet about 
when it is in use. If a 
box is not procurable, 
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they may be all folded up into an ornamental 
cover, like that of a book, instead. 

Christmas cards are often found useful for orna- 
menting the outsides of blotting cases or for boxes 
to be used on Christmas trees ; the top and even 
the inside of an ordinary card-board box may be 
improved and used to contain little gifts after it 
has been thus decorated. Many ladies lately have 
been using up their cards to ornament the panels 
of cupboards and other doors, and for the top of 
gypsy tables ; but however well this may look, it is 
questionable taste, and at the best of times has a 
tawdry appearance. Large screens or draught 
excluders are often pasted over with large chro- 
mo- lithographs, and the smaller cards are very 
useful for filling in the corners. The miniature 
screens made of morocco leather for standing on 
a drawing-room table and holding cartes de visite 
are well adapted for the display of cards, and 
any one with neat fingers can contrive a very 
pretty little stand in the form of an easel for 
holding them. The Christmas card chosen must 
be first mounted on strong card or Bristol board, 
and then strips of the board mounted at the upper 
and lower edges of it to resemble the top and 
legs of an easel. A strip of the board must also 
be attached at the back, so that the easel will 
stand upright on a table. The frame should be 
stained or colored and afterward varnished, so as 
to resemble wood as much as possibie. I have 
lately seen a very uncommon ornament for a 
bracket made of Christmas cards. It consisted 
of a ginger jar covered almost entirely with col- 
ored scraps and Christmas cards cut out so that 
they fitted easily on the curved surface of the jar. 
They were fastened on with thick gum, and after- 
ward varnished. The effect was not unpleasing, 
and seen from a distance looked like a rare spe- 
cimen of china. 

Splash screens for the back of wash-stands 
look very well, for nurseries and children’s rooms, 
covered with Christmas cards. The cards should 
be fastened first to a piece of holland, and ar- 
ranged as little formally as possible. One of the 
best ways of placing them is almost as the cards 
are thrown into a card-basket, or like some of the 
patterns on the satteens that have been so fash- 
ionable as dresses this vear. The easiest way of 
arranging them thus is to lay the holland founda- 
tion on a table, and just throw the cards down in the 
centre ina rough, unstudied way, arranging thema 
little afterward so that each may be seen to great- 
est advantage, and not be too much covered by the 
one over it. Weak glue is best for fastening 
them to the linen, and a light coat of thin var- 
nish may be added or not, according to fancy, but 
this is usually unnecessary. For flower-pot cov- 
ers cards with a floral design are reaily very 
suitable. Take four cards, all of exactly the same 
size and shape, and mount them on card-board, 
leaving a margin of half an inch or more, accord- 
ing to the size of the cover. Pierce the edges with 
round holes, through which must be laced narrow 
ribbon or fine cord of a suitable color, fastening 
off at the top with bows or tassels. The lacing 
must be done like that used for dresses, a series 
of little crosses, and must not be drawn up too 
tight, or it will prevent the cover from folding up 
when not in use,and the holes would split out. 
Lamp shades may be made in the same way, but 
require more cards. The difficulty with them is, 
however, that to make a shade, for many shapes 
of lamps, the cards require narrowing in at the 
top, and it is a difficult matter to do this without 
encroaching on the designs of the cards. 

To display any specially good card a little menu 
stand is well adapted. The china ones are very 
pretty, especially those in the form of fans, fern 
leaves, or the willow-pattern plate, also those 
made of metal. Little stands of this sort may 
be easily made at home: first of all take a piece 
of white card three inches long and two inches 
wide, double it in half so that it will stand up on 
a flat surface like a table, and then cut another 
piece of card of a round or oval shape. One side 
of this must be ornamented with a painting, or 
something similar, and then fastened at the lower 
half to the lower half of the first piece of card. 
The two upper edges must be left free, and not 
gummed together, so that the card may be slipped 
in between them at the back. If the oval card 
on the outside will not stand well on the table, 
it must be cut straight off at the lower edge, 
so as to make it steady. These, when prettily 
painted, would sell well at bazars, and make nov- 
el menu stands. 





BID ME DISCOURSE.* 
By MARY CECIL HAY, 


Avtnor or “Oty Myppe.ton’s Money,” “ Victron 
anp Vanquisuep,” “ Dorotiuy’s VENTURE,” ETO. 


—_——=_—_———_ 


Monday, August 8, 

At Westercombe this morning we met Denis. 
We had been driven so fast, at Mary’s instiga- 
tion, that we arrived quite early at the station, 
and soon afterward Denis entered it. I grew sud- 
denly anxious about Silla and our luggage, and 
left him with Mary; but I was even sorry I had 
done so—how seldom I do anything I am not 
afterward sorry for!—when he fetched me, our 
time being up, for he looked quite changed and 
ill, and when I questioned him he answered me 
almost impatiently—No, he was not leaving by 
this train. Why should I fancy it? 

It was not, under the circumstances, a very ex- 
traordinary fancy ; but, of course, I did not say 
so, for I guessed the truth, I think. 

He led me to the carriage, where Mary sat 
alone; anxiously and courteously saw that we 
had all we wanted; and bade us good-by, wait- 
ing until the train left. Then I looked at Mary. 

“Barry,” she said, answering the glance, “he 





* Begun in Hanrer’s Bazaz No. 3, Vol, XVI. 
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was very kind and—patient, but he knows now 
that I can never be more to him than a stranger. 
I told him so, earnestly, as if they were my last 
words.” 

‘Does he know ?” I questioned, understanding 
what this interview had been to her. 

“ He knows only that I can not be his wife—or 
even his friend, for I could not trust myself—and 
he will never ask me again. He has promised.” 


Tuesday, August 9, 1881. 

I wrote those few words about meeting Denis 
at Westercombe, on our arrival yesterday, but no 
more. I ought to have added that Mary’s soli- 
citor, Mr. France, met us, had already himself seen 
the Home Secretary, and assured us that the pre- 
liminary steps toward Evlyn Discombe’s acquit- 
tal were taken. He had acted most promptly 
and kindly, as Mary said, but she herself will have 
much to do legally—I mean officially. I suppose 
I was too tired to write this, or that my thoughts 
were too much harassed by the certainty that this 
liberty must be terribly overshadowed for Helen 
Keveene’s lover. 

I forgot to say that Mr. France had telegraph- 
ed to the Isle of Wight, where Ernest Discombe 
is, reading with a coach, and to-day he goes down 
for an interview with Evlyn, Mary seems great- 
ly troubled as to how Mr. Discombe will bear the 
shock, almost wishing she could go herself to 
break it to him, but no words can tell how glad 
I am that she can not. 

“Oh, it will be all right,” Mr. France said, actu- 
ally laughing. ‘The shock will be too grateful 
a one for us to fear its effect.” 

“Could not it be—” I began, halting painful- 
ly. “ Was it not possible that he need know only 
that he was freed by the confession of the really 
guilty—of another person? Need he ever know 
who it was?” But Mary looked so sad over this, 
and Mr. France so kindly made me feel myself an 
idiot, that I said no more. Mr. France has had a 
letter from Ernest Discombe, who is now on his 
way up. His great wish, it seems, is for his bro- 
ther to go with him at once to their own home, 
and for his return to be made a matter of rejoi- 
cing there, where he should be established as 
master. 

“You see,” Mr. France said, “George Haslam 
was to be the boy’s guardian, and his death be- 
fore the testator’s leaves Ernest in his brother's 
care, and he can oceupy the place of honor at 
present, if the lad will. He certainly will if he 
has his desire, but in my own mind I doubt the 
success of that going-home-with-rejoicing busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. France has promised to come straight to 
us on his return from Portland, and meanwhile 
we get through the hours as best we can, weakly 
trying to amuse and mislead each other into the 
belief that everything is very nice and satisfac- 
tory now. 

Wednesday, August 10. 

This evening Mr. France returned, but gave us 
merely the bare outlines of his visit to Portland. 
He was not hopeful, as he had been when he left 
us yesterday, and I thought there must be some 
hitch in the proceedings. But I could not glean 
that there was, and Mary did not seem aware of 
any change in Mr. France. Probably, in her high- 
ly wrought nervous condition, it seems natural to 
her for every one to feel grave and depressed 
because a man has for three years undergone an 
unmerited punishment. 

Friday, August 12, 

Mr. France came in unexpectedly early, and as 
Mary happened to be in her own room, I saw him 
alone for a few minutes, when he seemed glad to 
speak unreservedly to me. Evlyn Discombe was 
virtually discharged, he said, from his undeserved 
imprisonment, was a free man, and would be in 
all men’s sight an innocent one; but there was 
no disguising the fact that he was in a very pre- 
carious state of health, and Mr. France begged 
me to assist him in breaking this fact to his 
client. But I begged, in my cowardly fashion, 
for a reprieve. Before she saw him there might 
be a change, I urged. Freedom might give him 
back almost at once his look of health. Surely 
we need not prepare her unnecessarily. And 
Mr, France gave in to me, though dubiously, so 
we are not to tell Mary. My weak mind seizes 
with relief upon even the smallest respite. 


Thursday, August 25. Weymouth. 

For how many days have I forgotten my diary ? 
If I looked back now, how like a dream would 
seem that morning on Portland Island when I 
saw Evlyn Discombe crossing the quarry in his 
convict dress, watched and guarded as a danger- 
ous felon, while he gazed so wearily and vaguely 
far away from the friend who was to bring him 
at last his freedom! 

His freedom ! 

I think—I don’t know how to say it even in 
my thoughts, much less to write it; but I think 
his freedom had been sent to him before that 
summer morning, and is very near now. 

I try not to think this. I try with all my 
might and main, but how can one put a thought 
away when it is in every face around one? We 
are all in Weymouth again. My mother and sis- 
ters had not left, and so when it was decided that 
Mr. Discombe should travel no further, and Mary 
was eager to be where he was, mother invited her 
to come with me. She was most pathetically 
grateful. 

“Tt is so kind,” she said, again and again, un- 
til the tears actually came into mother’s eyes, 
and Selina told me afterward she should not have 
known Mary Keveene for the proud, cold, cynical 
beauty of only a month ago, My poor, poor Mary! 
That to her own sorrow and loneliness and hu- 
mniliation should be added this anguish of seeing 
that her sister’s terrible unpremeditated crime 
should have killed the man who loved her, and 
who for three years had endured silently for her 
sin! For that his freedom will not bring him 
health we know, alas too well. 








His brother is devoted to him. Mary would 
only too gladly give her life to save his; but of 
what avail are all our longings and efforts and 
devotion when— But, as I say to myself again 
and again, it is only that a Friend, far more lov- 
ing and tender and pitiful even than the one who 
has tried so hard to help him, or than any of us 
who try so hard to keep him, has sent to sum- 
mon him to a liberty where the old pain can nev- 
er touch him more. I believe it was a great 
shock when Mary went to him first after our ar- 
rival here, He had not heard of her sister’s 
death, and in the first moment he mistook her 
for Helen. I noticed she had put on a very sim- 
ple dress, and I guessed it was one she had worn 
in the old happy days in Ireland when the twin 
sisters dressed alike, and perhaps this helped the 
delusion. She was sorry afterward, I know, for 
she had never imagined that result, and has dress- 
ed quite differently since; always quietly and 
humbly—if one may say so—but even so, and in 
her great sorrow, she is beautiful as ever. 

That must have been a heart-breaking inter- 
view when she told him the truth, and I am very, 
very glad she has not spoken to me of it. Only 
once in my presence has she alluded to that soli- 
tary and laborious life he has lived, and even then 
he tried to turn her sad, regretful words aside, 
and cheer her with memories of the old happy 
time in Ireland. 

“ From the moment that—after those doubting 
years—I saw you, Evlyn,” she said, “I sought 
the truth. With certain instinct of your inno- 
cence, I pursued it.” 

“To your own sorrow, dear. Now speak of 
something else.” 

“ Not yet—please,” she entreated. ‘ You nev- 
er blame her, and you let me tell you how she 
suffered, but—” 

“We can feel how she expiated all in such 
sad suffering,” he gently said. ‘No, how could 
I blame her? It was only one moment of temp- 
tation. Another moment of thought, and she 
would have acted differently. If his words were 
maddening to me, Mary, think what they were to 
her—afterward, and when she thought I was 
killed by him—my poor, poor darling! How 
happy you have made me by telling me she 
thought me dead! She never knew of the pun- 
ishment given me—I felt that always, yet it was 
good to hear it. She would have died to spare 
me, now I know it”—and by the brightening of 
the wan face I saw that that consciousness of 
her absence and silence had been what had told 
most upon him through those long years. “She 
saw me killed—as she thought,” he reiterated, 
still with that touching, nameless gladness on his 
face, “and for a moment she was not herself— 
to know it bitterly afterward. It was—enough 
to kill her.” 

“It did kill her. The loss of you and the bear- 
ing of that guilty secret killed her so soon—so 
long ago.” 

“Ts it selfish to be so glad?” he murmured, 
and then was silent, looking far off where sea and 
sky so softly met. 

“ Evlyn, how you must have wondered over our 
silence, and our not appearing—you know what I 
mean.” 

“At my trial,” he answered, calmly. “No; I 
thought her safe with you. You did not know 
me as Discombe, and I hoped you would not— 
and I prayed she might not—see the papers. She 
would have blamed herself,” he added, simply, 
“and I never blamed her. I was the murderer, 
Mary; for in that moment of awful passion I 
should have used the pistol if she had not taken 
it from me. I always remembered she had saved 
me from that act. I well might bear the punish- 
ment of it, for I should have committed it but for 
her. I ought to have borne it, Mary, to the end, 
but I grew weak and tired and cowardly. A life- 
time seemed so endless. Death looked so much 
easier, even—any death.” 

“Tt was my horrible fear of that which made 
memory come back to me.” 

“But now how different it has made me feel 
to see you once again, dear sister, and to feel she 
would have— She wrote that to save any one, and 
would have staid and saved me, only she thought 
me dead—both of us dead. Who was there to 
save? Qh, Mary! to think how every day she 
may have been expecting to be found and—cap- 
tured !” 

“Tf she had but told me!” breathed Mary; 
and I could even see how she trembled, while he 
was perfectly calm. 

Then, while I sat pondering on that momentary 
madness of passion which had cost them both so 
much—cost them their lives, as I knew now; how 
could I help but know it ?—he, smiling, held out 
his hand to me to come nearer to them in the 
window (Mary must have quite misrepresented 
me to him, for he treats me just as if I had been 
doing as much as she has for his sake), and talk- 
ed of their old days in Ireland, explaining things 
to me, as if I had known them then, but might 
have forgotten some of the places or people. Oh 
me! it was so brightly done, and yet—I feel that 
he spoke only the truth to-day, when, watching a 
few leaves fall in the gardens, where he may only 
sit during the mid-day sunshine, he said it was 
peace to him to know that he was dying with the 
dying summer. 

Monday, September 5. 

I seldom remember my diary now. With the 
pitiful restlessness of an invalid, Evlyn Discombe 
seems to have set his heart upon returning to his 
old home ; but day after day they wait for him to 
be better before he attempts the journey. His 
young brother stays always with him, but Denis 
is now his best companion, and is devoted to him 
in such an easy, protecting, manly way that no 
wonder Mary’s gratitude—as she hides it from 
him—must sometimes be poured out so piteously 
tome. She feels his strength doubly in her own 
weakness, and no wonder Evlyn seems guessing 
. little of the truth, while his friendship with 
Denis is his greatest blessing. His greatest, I 





think—and I know Mary herself would say it— 
sweet as are her care and affection to him. For 
who could be like Denis to him now ?—s0 gentle, 
so brotherly, so patient, and yet so strong, and so 
cheery, and so wise. This evening Denis was 
summoned to London on professional business, 
and we all miss him more than we confess to each 
other, I just as I have always missed his kind 
good presence, but Mary with a strange restless 
defiance of her consciousness of this. She al- 
ways, when she can, avoids Denis, and she never 
looks at him, nor seems to see his eyes rest upon 
her—that they do continually and sadly, I know 
only too well—and though for his kindness to Mr. 
Discombe she will not always leave him even 
when she might, I can see that she always feels 
as if they two were very far apart. 

To-day Ernest has been telling his brother— 
we two sat working in the window near his 
couch—of how wisely and strongly Denis had 
written on that one crying evil which he always 
saw in our convict system (the promiscuous min- 
gling of the prisoners), and of how hopeful he is 
of its being amended. “ He writes with no weak 
sentiment,” the boy said, warmly, “but with a 
sympathy and thoughtfulness which are intense- 
ly powerful.” 

“Then,” said Evlyn, gently, “I will thank 
him.” And I saw a beautiful unusual flush in 
Mary’s white cheeks. To my astonishment, Ev- 
lyn—after speaking of this reform which Denis 
strives to forward—spoke for the first time vol- 
untarily of his own prison life. 

“One could not fancy,” he said, with a shiver, 
“even the most barbarous and savage tribe using 
such appalling language as was around me; such 
oaths ; such ribald—blasphemy ; and I could not 
close my ears to it, try as I would. It was in 
my hearing night and day; not only when among 
the others, but persistently to myself, and even 
through the walls of my cell; sometimes on one 
side, sometimes on the other, and the cell was 
but four feet wide. Where could I go from it? 
How could I help the horror of learning the evil 
taught me, while—I suppose I had been placed 
there to be cured of my own wickedness.” 

“But you could read,” suggested Ernest, his 
boyish lips set firmly in his distress, 

“Yes, when my gas jet was alight. When I 
had only the daylight I could not see to read in 
my cell.” 

“Had you any papers ?” 

“No; they were forbidden, and I would not 
bribe the warders to disobey their orders. I 
seemed to have lost all links with the outer 
world.” 

“Oh, Evlyn, and this was to last your life- 
time?” 

“But did not,” said the elder brother, with a 
patient smile. ‘How one is mistaken! I never 
thought I should live through the nine months’ 
probation before going to Portland—indeed, I 
felt as if that one horrible journey, handeuffed 
in the prison van, from Newgate to Brixton, would 
kill me, and yet I lived to be free,” 

I suppose we were very remiss to let him speak 
of this, even for so short a time (I’m sure Denis 
would not have done so), for later on his sleep 
was wild and troubled, and with aching hearts we 
listened to the broken words that told us how the 
old miserable life held him in its grip once more. 
Again and again Mary roused him, but it was only 
a minute before the sad unconsciousness grasped 
him again, and we knew this was not a natural 
sleep, from which we could awake him to the dif- 
ferent scene. It must have its way, wesaw. Now 
and then he talked fast and unintelligibly, moving 
his arms regularly and heavily, and we saw he 
thought he used his heavy pick upon the stone. 
Then he cried sharply that the coast was inac- 
cessible; then bade us watch the red light on the 
breakwater, telling us that when it paled we could 
be sheltered there, just as the ships were shelter- 
ed. Then he whispered gently, and I knew he 
was whispering to his old love, before I heard him 
tell her he always saw her just as she sat that 
afternoon playing the organ in the little church. 
And then he laughed, and said he had laughed 
more in that one day with her and Mary than in 
all his life before. Oh, it was very pitiful! Most 
so for the lad, who went away, unable to bear this ; 
and for Mary, sitting with her eyes upon his thin 
flushed face, and her fingers tightly locked ; but it 
was pitiful even to me. 

Wednesday, September 7. 

To-day Denis came back. I had been reading 
aloud to Evlyn, in the quiet inner sitting-room 
where he generally lies. He says he likes me to 
read to him, of course because he sees how anx- 
ious I am to be of a little use, and because some- 
times Mary breaks down so sadly if she tries to 
read; and when, in one of my pauses, something 
he said of Denis showed me that he had guessed 
the secret of Denis’s love for Mary, I could not 
help telling the truth: Evlyn must have won me 
to it some way by his tender affection for Helen’s 
sister, and his gratitude to Denis. I told him of 
her love, and how she felt too much abased to 
ever let him know it, and had won from him a 
promise that he never again would ask her for 
it. I told him all this—though indeed I think 
he understood it almost as well as I did, so anx- 
iously had he watched her lately. Soon after- 
ward Denis came in, and I knew quite well that 
Evlyn would tell him—at least I felt sure that 
Denis would be made to comprehend. 

I went into the outer sitting-room and joined 
Mary. Mother and Reby had persuaded Ernest 
to have a walk with them, for the boy looks very 
pale, and he had gone the less unwillingly as he 
wished to meet a certain train which was bringing 
grapes for Evlyn. Mary was writing at the cen- 
tre table, and I sat down at the window. I had 
no other room to go to, else I should have left 
her, fancying it would be better that when Denis 
came in he might speak to her alone—if he wish- 
ed. We are all far more at home now in these 
large quiet rooms which mother herself had taken 
for the invalid then in our own, Mary wrote on 
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and on, until at last we heard Denis’s footstep 
cross the inner sitting-room, and then she looked 
up from the paper, and seemed waiting—even 
before he had opened the door between the two 
rooms. I believe she had forgotten my presence, 
and I never can doubt that in her heart—so near 
to his—she understood it all, and knew that he 
was coming to her differently from what he had 
ever come before. 

Her eyes were fixed upon the door before he 
opened it, and when he entered it seemed as if 
she could not take her eyes from his face—such 
a changed face, so tender, so glad, so confident ! 
Even I could scarcely recognize the Denis 1 had 
held first in my heart for so many years. 

“Oh, Denis! can it be that you forgive me ?” 

“Mary—my own Mary, I have heard all, and it is 
I who am unworthy—not you, my soul’s beloved.” 

“T have suffered, Denis, and not least in my 
—great love—for you.” 

“ But you will not let it be so any longer ?” he 
cried, unable to suppress his great emotion. “If 
you had only told me all at first, my poor, brave 
darling! How can I make you understand? Re- 
lease me from that wretched promise not to tell 
you of my love again.” 

“No,” she said, very humbly. “ You will keep 
your promise; you are too honorable to break it. 
Denis, is not my name disgraced and dishonored 
in your sight ?” 

“Indeed it is not. I fear it is even more pre- 
cious to me than before. But I do not want your 
name; I want to give you mine.” 

“It does not humble you in your own sight to 
—care for me?” 

“Tf not?” he questioned; his eyes answering 
that, as even words could scarcely do. 

“If not,” she said, in low, shy tones, “ it makes 
me pied to care for you. It has 
proud always, hopeless as I was.” 

“My love,” he cried, his chest heaving as he 
laid her head against it, ‘‘ through all my heart 
let me feel the truth of this. I did not break 
my promise, did I ?” 

“No,” she said, gently. 
you my love.” 

“ And you know now, my dearest,” he said, lift- 
ing her face after what seemed a long silence, 
“ who ‘loved one only, and who clave to her’ ?” 

“And you know now, Denis,” she said, not 
smiling, but raising warm, sweet eyes to his, 
“who ‘loves her lord above everything.’ Oh, 
Denis, how I loved you even on that far-off day 
when we jested so!” Then there broke from her 
tremulous lips a tearless little sob, but I could not 
sorrow, for it was surely her supreme content 
breaking through these sad recollections. 


made me 


“Tt was I who offered 


Sunday, September 11. 

It is very beautiful to me now, and yet it is 
strangely sad, to see Mary’s unfamiliar happi- 
ness, while yet her sorrow is so fresh, and her 
anxiety for Evlyn so unintermittent. And to 
see his content so deeply rooted, and it seems so 
perfect now that he knows all will be well with 
Helen's sister. As for Denis, I am quite certain 
now that I could never in all my life have had the 
faintest notion what Denis could be, unless I had 
been—as I so happily have—a friend of Mary’s. 
Oh me, what love can give into our hearts some- 
times ! 

I wonder why I am thinking so much to-day 
of our Sundays at Rocklands. What peaceful 
days they were, in spite of their overlying sorrow 
and anxiety and secrecy! At least I think now 
that they were; but perhaps all days are so when 
we look back upon them. Of course a great cloud 
did overshadow those, in Mary’s sorrow and my 
own suspicion; yet I see them lie quite fair in 
the far past—it seems far to me. How could I 
ever have mistrusted Mary? I think that day 
by day I love her more. In her love for Denis— 
as in her care for Evlyn, and as in the old anxi- 
ety—she never forgets me, never for one minute 
lets me feel less her friend and her companion, 
or less loved by her. Of course it is only a fancy 
of mine, but I wish Mr. Gunn were as near to 
Evlyn as he would be were the brothers now at 
their old home. It seems to me that he would 
talk to him differently from what this clergyman 
does; perhaps not more religiously, but so—so 
refreshingly, strengtheningly, helpfully, in his 
natural, healthy, simple way. I suppose it is 
through its being Sunday I have thought of him 
to-day. It has been a very long day, as Sundays 
sometimes are. But how natural it is for us all 
to be so grave and troubled, while in our midst 
one we have all grown fond of is indeed, as he 
said, dying with the dying summer! Not that 
death has any terror for Evlyn. Do we not know 
how he has longed for it, and does he not himself 
remind us that it is “ but a gray eve between two 
shining days”? But when I look into his worn 
young face, and think how few shining days he 
hes known lately, I may well fee! iieavy-hearted. 
And deatn is so ionely ! 

Tuesday, September 13. 

How strange that I should have written as I 
did on Sunday, for it was on that day that Mr. 
Gunn determined to come to Mary, and see if he 
could be of any help to her. And all through a 
letter Silla had written to Miss Brock! What 
trifles sometimes bring about events that are—so 
good ! 

This morning he came in, and if no one was 
more surprised than Mary, no one was more glad, 
I think. 

He must be back in Rocklands for next Sun- 
day, but I fancy he will stay to the limit of his 
opportunity. It is good to us all to see and hear 
him, and already—yes, indeed, already—death 
wears a different aspect in his presence. It can 
not pain us, or inake us afraid, when we look on 
Evlyn’s face, although we know so well that 

“Soon in solemn loneliness 
The river must be passed.” 

= * * * * ” 

That was all I wrote last summer, and it is of 
that time that Mary has bidden me tell, I kissed 





her, as I said, without a word, but I felt it was a 
promise, and I took out the diary I had locked 
away a year ago, and have relived that summer- 
time. 

Oh me! how vividly those troubled days came 
back to me! though I can see now—as I have 
wished—a glory shining on the darkest hour of all. 

Surely only a few words need I add. 

There is still a shadow of the old gravity on 
Mary’s lovely face, but her husband understands ; 
and it can not give back the old cynicism, or pre- 
vent every one reading in the beautiful eyes the 
deep, sweet happiness of her love for him, her 
trust in him, and her perfect, perfect confidence 
in his great love forher, Steadily, and even rap- 
idly, Denis rises in his profession, while Mary’s 
wealth is destined by them both for a noble pur- 
pose by-and-by; and I would like to feel that 
there are many such homes as theirs. In all his 
holidays this home is Ernest Discombe’s too, and 
searcely less a guardian than an elder brother is 
Denis to the lad whose own brother died so peace- 
fully on the very day after that last entry in my 
diary. And what a home Mary makes for him! 
Sister, mother, friend—not one, but all, she seems 
to this boy whom she had never seen a year ago. 

My mother and sisters are abroad now with 
Uncle Steven and Archie, and they write very 
happily and cheerily to me—for I am not with 
them, but in a beautiful old brown parsonage 
among the cliffs not far from Westercombe. 
Somehow my heart seems too full to write—even 
here, and even now—of my own complete happi- 
ness, for I have not grown familiar with it yet. 
The cheery, brave, and tender voice that com- 
forted us all in our most troubled time is ready 
always now to comfort me. The hand-clasp 
I thought always so strengthening is mine when 


I will. And the kind, good face I never for- 
got from the first instant I saw it looks its 


kindest and smiles its cheeriest upon me. 

I could not believe it at first—why should he 
care for me? But I knew it gradually, and I 
think he knows how grateful and how glad I was, 
And surely, if he knows it, that is enough. 

Only one thing troubles me. I have still no 
power of inspiring awe in those sturdy little fel- 
lows whom I love almost as their father does, 
for they call us John and Barbara !—they even 
call me Barry sometimes; but that, I think, is their 
father’s fault, and though I know it is quite 
wrong, I am sadly afraid that I like it. 

THE END. 
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CHAPTER VI.—( Continued.) 
A STEP ONWARD. 


Some rebellions must be met by interdict ; some 
victories must be celebrated in silence; and this 
was one of them. Wherefore Monica sat peace- 
ably by the side of Edward Formby, the man desig- 
nated by the fitness of things to be her husband, 
talking without interest on matters without vital- 
ity, chiefly occupied in crumbling her bread into 
dust, which she piled into heaps with her little 
finger, while Armine St. Claire sat immediately 
opposite, making talk for the florid matron whom 
he had taken down, and longing for one look— 
only one—from the lady of his love, in vain. 

Once and only once she looked directly at him. 
This was when Theodosia said, in her sharp, au- 
dacious way: 

“T hear that you are going to leave Oakhurst, 
Dr. St. Claire. Is it true?” 

She had not heard this; but she wanted to 
say something that should startle him, and turn 
his whole attention on herself. He was almost 
too conscientiously attentive to that florid matron 
assigned to him. 

He flushed deeply and laughed lightly. 

“ True ?—no, indeed; not that I know of,” he 
said. 

“Oh, but I heard it,” she persisted, in that 
obstinate way of silly people, who think if they 
can say, “I heard it,” “I was told so,” they have 
sufficiently established their case and refuted 
your disclaimer. ‘Some one told me—I forget 
now who it was. It was a lady, but I quite for- 
get who. And she said that you told her you 
were going to leave because you did not find the 
place or people sufficiently interesting,” she went 
on, her audacity of invention increasing with her 
fluency. “It was not a very flattering compli- 
ment to poor little us,” she continued, with a lit- 
tle grimace... But I dare say you are right, and 
that we are a stupid set. I sometimes think so 
myself.” 

“Do you?” answered Dr. St. Claire, again 
laughing lightly. “I do not agree with you, 
Mrs. Barrington. On the contrary, I think the 
society at Oakhurst very interesting indeed— 
some members of it especially so—and I have 
not the smallest intention of leaving.” 

He looked at her while he spoke, and his mis- 
leading eyes lured her on the same pathless way as 
before. Noman, she thought, could look like that 
who did not feel.. But what an imprudent young 
fellow he was! She wished now that she had 
left the still lake undisturbed, and hd not flung 
that stone into the waters which might create a 
stronger ripple than she desired. Really those 
eyes of his were scarcely proper! As Jane Win- 
tergreen said in her sharp way, they suggested 
the Divorce Court; and so they did. 

Then it was, while Dr. St. Claire was looking 
at Theodosia and Theodosia was looking at him, 
that Monica raised her dark gray dreamy orbs and 
glanced across the table at the man who loved 
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her, and whose love she knew. She just glanced 
at him, no more, when he said that he found 
some members of Oakhurst society specially in- 
teresting, and that he did not intend to leave. 
But he, looking at her sister-in-law—that laugh- 
ing, flushed, audacious, and vivacious little sinner, 
who liked nothing so well as to play with edged 
tools and to scatter wild-fire all abroad—he did 
not see that one swift rapid look for which all 
through the dinner he had been longing in vain. 
When he brought back his eyes from Theodosia 
by way of Monica and his own partner, Monica’s 
were once more fixed on Edward Formby’s shirt 
front, and she was saying in her sweet, limp, pa- 
tient way, as one fulfilling a duty which must be 
performed at all cost: 

“Have you any favorite horses now, Edward ? 
Are you going to win the Derby ?” 

When the dinner was over, and the “ gentlemen 
had joined the ladies,” the open order of the draw- 
ing-room allowed of new combinations; and Ar- 
mine took advantage of the greater liberty of as- 
sociation permitted to go up to Moriica, as she sat 
by a small table set in the corner of the room, 
turning over that everlasting resource of ennui, a 
book of photographs, which she had seen at the 
least twenty times from end to end. He drew a 





low chair near her and sat down, beginning his | 


conversation by the safe generalities of inquiring 
how was her mother, and how the maid seemed 
to be going on. She was getting better by now, 
but she was still in his hands, and legitimately in- 
quired after. 

‘‘ Mother is pretty well, and Grace is getting on 
well,” said Monica, doing her best to be as quiet 
and limp with Armine St. Claire as she had been 
with Edward Formby. But, in spite of herself, 
she felt as if she had suddenly received some ac- 
cession of strength; as if her blood had been 
warmed by wine; as if her backbone had become 
stiffened, her muscles more elastic, her whole be- 
ing, moral and physical, enlivened, braced, invig- 
orated. The gray clouds of her normal atmos- 
phere lifted themselves in one swift breath of glory, 
and the sunshine gilded the whole earth in which 
she lived with beauty and radiance. There was 
nothing either novel or interesting in Dr. St. 
Claire’s question, but the tones of his voice roused 
her as if this inquiry after her mother’s health and 
the servant’s condition had opened vistas of illim- 
itable pleasantness across the dead dullness of her 
ordinary life. Try as she would, she could not 
retain her usual passive and uninterested bearing. 
Her pale lips smiled with frank delight and gra- 
cious tenderness, and the soft, sweet, dreamy eyes, 
which raised themselves as if suddenly waking 
out of sleep, had in them a certain something 
which Edward Formby had never seen, and which 
no man save St. Claire had ever called forth. It 
was only for a moment that she looked, in this 
strangely responsive and awakened way, into the 
face bending forward on a lower level than her 
own; only for a moment that she smiled as we 
do smile when we have attained our desire, and 
the circle of our joy is complete. But that short 
instant was gladness enough for St. Claire, living 
on low diet as he was, uncertain of everything— 
from her heart to his chances, from her cireum- 
stances to his own powers. 

“ And how gets on the work ?” he said, after a 
short pause. Hehad to make conversation only of 
commonplaces, while his whole being was strung 
with passion, his whole heart throbbing with emo- 
tion. “Have the little boy and girl completed 
their courtship, and joined hands among the 
flowers ?” 

This was in allusion to the subject of a wood- 
work frame which he himself had designed for 
Monica—a quaint little couple of Dresden china 
figures done in cherry-wood for pate tendre. 

“Not quite,” she said, with another smile, and 
something almost like a faint blush on her color- 
less face. “The boy is done, but the little maid- 
en is still only in the sketch. She is not carved 
into individuality.” 

“She takes longer to create than he,” said St. 
Claire, with affected carelessness. ‘This too is 
human nature.” 

“ He is simpler and stands freer,” said Monica. 
“She is more entangled in the flowers.” 

“How pleasant it is to work at these fanciful 
things!” said St. Claire. ‘“ When the realities of 
life go wrong, what a relief it is to be able to lose 


one’s own identity, as it were, in pretty little grace- | 


ful pictures which amuse, or in deeper poems 
which absorb! What a joy it is to turn to a world 
where the sun always shines, where the flowers 
never fade, and the birds ever sing, where life is 
always young, beauty unspoiled, and love always 
blessed! Do you not feel this, Miss Barrington ? 
I know you do.” 

“Yes,” she said, fervently; then, dropping her 
lids, she added, with a faint sigh, “In one’s own 
world one is at least free and happy.” 

“ And loved and loving,” said St. Claire in a 
low voice. 

She did not answer, but somewhat nervously 
turned over the leaves of that everlasting book of 
photographs, and made believe to find contentment 
in a little person in a large crinoline, her head turn- 
ed back over her shoulder, her foot on a footstool, 
her hand on the back of a chair, the other hold- 
ing a fan with languid grace, according to the fa- 
vorite pose and accessories of a fashionable artist 
some five-and-twenty years ago. 

“In one’s own world at least one is above cir- 
cumstance,” he continued. 

“Yes,” she answered; “in one’s own world 
only.” 

“And the doctrine that will is power?” 
asked. 

“Tt is a good phrase for that kind of vague ex- 
citement which helps young people,” said Monica, 
as staidly as if she had been sixty years old. “ But 
will is not always power,” she added, with a slight 
negative movement of her head and hand, “ and 
circumstances do and must master us,” 

“No; not if we will that they shall not,” he 
persisted, 


he 








“ But when they represent duty?” asked Mon- 
ica, not looking up. ‘Then you will allow they 
are imperative.” 

“Not above love, 


” was the rash reply, made in 
so low a voice that the very softness of the sen- 
tence attracted more attention than if it had been 
spoken freely and in an ordinary tone 

Three pairs of eyes were at this moment turned 
on these two as they sat rather in the corner of 
the room, fencing with the subject that lay be- 
tween them as a sleeping child which they must 
not waken and could not leave. Edward Form- 
by, who liked Monica very well indeed—quite 
sincerely and unaffectedly, as a man likes a sweet 
and placid sister—though he had not the least ob- 
jection to see her absorbed by the handsome doc- 
tor, was yet frankly surprised by the roused inter- 
est of her face. He had never called forth such 
vitality of feeling, such latent power of enthu- 
siasm ; and for a moment he felt somehow as if 
he had lost the chill companion of his future— 
the nun-like sister of his affections—and had found 
her again as the passionate priestess of an un- 
known cult, the torch-bearer of a new light. He 
was at the other end of the room, talking to Lucy 
Lester, to whom he had just been presented ; but 
he was not so fascinated by his pretty compan- 
ion as not to see what was going on elsewhere, 
and the revelation given by Monica’s face—which, 
however, he did not for an instant connect with 
St. Claire—startled him almost painfully. Theo- 
dosia too was watching them, half in displeasure, 
half in amazement, thinking what could those two 
be talking about, and why was Monica all at 
once so much interested and excited? Such a 
stick as she was in general, why should she have 
brightened up into vivacity now? Was St. Claire 
looking into her eyes as he had looked into her 
own? and were two chords vibrating to the same 
delusive breath ? 

But when Anthony, looking about him as be- 
came the giver of the feast and the master of the 
house, spied out the one obnoxious guest in famil- 
iar converse with his sister, and that sister more 
animated, more vivacious, more alert, than was 
her wont, then the pleasant little drama came to 
an end, the lights were quenched, the music was 
hushed, and a rude hand tore down the graceful 
draperies which had clothed the stern realities 
of life with momentary beauty and _ illusion 
Striding across the room, he rather roughly told 
Monica that she ought to go and talk to Lucy 
Lester; she had not spoken to her yet, he said, 
with a sullen frown on his heavy face, and she 
was the guest of the evening and Theodosia’s old 
friend. 

“Very well, dear,” said Monica, meekly. 
will go.” 

She looked with a swift and yet pathetic look 
at St. Claire, making a slight inclination with 
her head, as she left him to follow her brother. 
The wine had gone out of her veins, and she was 
once more limp and nerveless as she sat down 
by pretty Lucy and the man whom the fitness of 
things had designated as her own husband when 
the times were ripe, and talked in her sweet 
dreamy way on matters wherein she felt ro kind 
ot interest, and of whic h her companions had ho 
kind of knowledge. 

Soon after this the carriage came for Miss Bar- 
rington, and the party dissolved as if by magic. 
St. Claire was the first to go after Monica, and 
all the rest filed out as if a general order had 
been given for dispersion, leaving the Anthony 
3arringtons alone with Miss Lester. When she 
went to her own room, which she did almost 
immediately, then they were alone with each 
other. 

Theo was a little cross 


“Ty 


to-night. Somehow 
things had not gone quite as she had expected, 
and she was uncomfortable in consequence. She 
could not say what had gone wrong; but she had 
the bitter flavor of disappointment in her mouth, 
and she was both peevish and petulant. Antho- 
ny was cross too ; but his little wife did not perch 
herself on his strong knees, nor join his broad 
hands together by the palms, nor call him her 
dear old bear, nor fatigue her eyelids by giving 
him a butterfly kiss to bring him back to good- 
humor. She did none of these things. On the 
contrary, she yawned in his face when he spoke 
to her, and said, irritably, ‘“‘ Don’t, Anthony, be 
so silly! I don’t like it!” when he would have 
put his arm round her waist—as the process by 
which he thought to get rid of some of his super- 
abundant bile. 

Nothing was said that could be called a quar- 
rel, but an acrid kind of small sparring went on 
between them, about irrelevant trifles for which 
neither cared a straw; while the name of the ob- 
noxious young man, who was the secret sore on 
either side, was not mentioned in their little 
tourney. This is always the way. Straight hit- 
ting is the exception and side cuts are the rule. 
Once only did Anthony make a somewhat direct 
thrust, when he said, with a sneer: 

“ Well, Theo, I hope you are satisfied, now that 
you have had your apothecary friend to the house 
like an equal. You really must put some curb 
on your fancies, Theo. I indulge you too much, 
and make myself ridiculous as well as you.” 

“IT do not see anything ridiculous in having 
Dr. St. Claire to dinner,” said Theodosia, pertly. 
“He is a very pleasant, handsome, well - bred 
young man—worth twenty of your dull Edward 
Formbys and your vulgar Frank Meades! And 
if I choose I shall ask him again.” 

“Theo!” said Anthony, in a warning voice. 

“ Well ?—and what after Theo ?” she retorted. 

“That is not the tone to take with me, Theo- 
dosia,” said Anthony, slowly, with grave severity 
and deep displeasure. 

“Tt is the tone I mean to take when I like,” 
replied Theodosia, looking up into his face with 
a rebellious look on her own. 

And Anthony felt as men do when they are de- 
fied by their wives—helpless, tongue-tied, and 
hand-fast. 

(To BE OONTINVED.] 
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Flowers for Ball Dresses.—Figs. 1-3. 

Fics. 1 and 2 show skirt and corsage bouquets of roses, pale yellow and 
deep red combined, with velvet leaves; a humming-bird is fastened in the 
skirt bouquet. Fig. 3 shows a bouquet for a skirt garniture, composed of 
water-lilies in white satin, with stamped plush leaves. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ovr Own CoxresronpeENt. ] 


FRESH visit to the rooms of our great dressmaker, Worth, enables us 
LX to give you the earliest information of a number of dresses designed for 
magnificent occasions, but some of which, nevertheless, will furnish sugges- 
tions for toilettes more modest, yet with that stamp of 
good taste which characterizes everything devised by 
this artist 
We will begin with the description of an extremely 
elegant house dress. This was of wood-colored glacé 
levantine, brocaded with large branches of leaves and 
flowers. It was in princesse shape, and was closed in 
front by tabs of velvet to match, tied on one side and 
buttoned on the other. Straight cut-away collar of the 
same velvet. Sleeves bouffant at the top, forming a 
slight gigot, with satin cuffs, and velvet bows at the 


Lapy’s Cap. 
For description 
see Supplement. 








Fig. 5.—Dress Cap ror ELDERLY é 
Lapy Fig. 3.—Cap or Lace ann Rippon. 
For description see Supplement. For description sce Supplement. Figs. 1-3.—F Lowers FOR 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Pxat anp Sportep Inp1a Poncre Dress.—Front 
AnD Backx.—Cut Parrern, No. 3392: Basque, 20 Cents; 
Triumep Skirt, 25 Cents. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. LL, Figs. 11-17. 
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bottom. The seams of the train were mounted in hollow pleats to the 
waist, and fastened at the top by a velvet bow; they spread apart slightly, 
showing a velvet foundation. Aumdniére pockets of satin and velvet, with 
cords arranged beneath so as to form a slight puff. With this toilette are 
worn collar and cuffs of pleated lace. 

A much more splendid toilette was a magnificent ball dress designed for 
receptions at the Russian court. Of white tulle, spangled with silver, and 
satin, it was charmingly effective. The skirt, of plain white tulle on an 
invisible foundation, was ornamented with simulated spangles of white satin, 
diminishing in size, to eight inches from the waist; these spangles were 
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Fig. 1.—Gavuze Batt Dress. Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 10 Fig. 3.—Brocapr anp Satin Reception Fig. 4.—O 
For description see To 12 Years oLp. TorLerte. For de 
Gauze anp Lace Ficav-Co_tar.—{For description see Supplement.j Supplement. For description see Supplement. 


For description see Supplement. 
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finished at the bottom with bows with buckles and flowing ends, falling over 
a deep flounce of tulle, spangled with silver, which bordered the bottom of 
the skirt. A broad scarf of the same tulle, edged with silver fringe, was 
simply draped twice in an irregular fashion, the left draping being fastened 
at the waist by a bow. The white satin corsage was low on the shoulders, 
with a drapery of tulle spangled with silver forming a bertha; the drapery 
was looped on the shoulders, and fastened with a camellia. A camellia was 
also worn in the hair. The large court mantle designed to cover this toilette 
was in the Russian shape, rounded and very long, and trimmed all around 
with shells of satin and tulle, covering the heading of a silver fringe. The 
lining had a wide border of palm leaves embroidered in silver. Leaving for 
a subsequent letter the description of other ball toilettes, we will only speak 
of a very elegant and original dinner dress. The skirt of pink faille was 
finished on the bottom with a lambrequin flounce, the heading of which was 
ornamented with a cordeliére. The over-skirt, of gros blue and wood-colored 
satin, embroidered all over with old tapestry flowers, was 
arranged in short paniers, with the edges turned back and 
lined with pink satin. Two straight detached panels fell on 
the sides. Broad bands of the same brocaded stuff, fitted on 
the skirt, formed a sort of revers, covering the train, which 
was of amaranth velvet, turned back here and there to show 
a pink satin lining, and edged all around with a ruche of 
pink faille, from beneath which peeped narrow Valenciennes 
edging. Low square corsage of amaranth velvet, trimmed 
around the neck with shells lined with pink satin, and finish 






















Fig. 2.—Otp Lapy’s 
Cap. 


For description see 
Supplement. 








Fig. 6.—Piusa Cap with 
Fig. 4.—Lace Cap with FLowers. FraTHERS. 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 








Figs. 1 and 2.—Cuevior Dress.—Back anp Front.—Cvut Partery, 
No. 8393: Potonasg, 25 Cents; Skirt, 20 Cenrs. 


For description see Supplement. 


ed with a Henri II. collar. Similar shells trimmed the bottom of the short 
flat basques. As an interesting item concerning ball dresses, we may men- 
tion that Worth makes great use in these of tulle, spangled, embroidered, 
sprinkled with flowers, ete. He obtains charming effects by studding tulle 
with tiny blossoms, such as lilies-of-the-valley, violets, periwinkles, ete., 
which also serve to form the fringes. Qwilles, set on a tulle foundation, and 
covered with draped tulle which veils the whole, are also much used, and are 
very elegant. 

Although we have lately spoken of sorties de bal, we will describe a large 
pelisse of velvet, striped with three or four bright colors mixed with gold, 








Fig. 4.—Orroman Vetvet Eventna Wrap. Fig. 5.—Sarin Mervertevx Bripan Toierre. Fig. 6.—Wurre Mcct Evextxa Drgss. \ 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs. 29-87. No. L, 1-10. Pciasrron or Sink Mvusttw anp Lace.—f[For description see Supplement.) 
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that we saw at Worth’s. This was designed to 
be thrown over a concert or evening toilette, as 
well as a ball dress. The front was trimmed with 
two bands of the same stuff, but of different col- 
ors. Another broad band, eighteen or twenty 
inches wide, bordered the bottom, but the stripes 
in this ran in an opposite direction from those in 
the body of the pelisse. The back was trimmed 
at the waist with butterfly bows. The lining, of 
course, was bright-colored. 

We do not forget those ladies who, while un- 
able to buy at the great houses which dictate the 
laws of fashion, are still anxious to be elegantly 
dressed. For their comfort we are glad to say 
that the present style enables them to devise 
charming costumes by the combination of stuffs 
which is now almost obligatory. For instance, 
we will describe a new combination, by which a 
lady may convert an old-fashioned dress into the 
Jfourreau toilette, which is one of the newest 
styles, and which requires little stuff. It is in- 
dispensable that this stuff should be heavy, but 
it matters little whether it is plain, striped, or 
brocaded. This fourreau skirt is cut in points ; 
it has little fullness, but is trimmed on the bot- 
tom with a thick puffing or a very voluminous 
ruche. With it is worn a panier corsage of dif- 
ferent material, which is plain if the skirt is fig- 
ured, or figured if the skirt is plain, for contrast 
is obligatory. If any one has a little damassé 
stuff, and a plain silk dress, all the visible parts 
of the foundation skirt may be covered with a 
series of narrow, scanty, gathered flounces, made 
of the plain material. On the sides are panels of 
the damassé. The corsage is plain, as well as 
the vertugadins, a kind of short and very bouffant, 
retroussé paniers ; these meet the pouf, which is 
pleated in fan shape. The vest and cuffs are of 
damassé, 

As a detail of dress we may mention that we 
see much fewer bows and jabots of lace or mus- 
lin, though they have not entirely disappeared. 
In their place is worn a velvet ribbon, set flat on 
the neck of the corsage, and fastened either with 
a metal buckle or a brooch. 


EmMeELINE RayMonp. 





CURIOSITIES OF DIET. 
LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY. 


RTICULATED animals, according to natu- 

ralists, are divided by structure into at least 

three classes — crustaceans (crabs, etc.), insects, 
and spiders. 

The first of these belong to sea foods, to be 
treated of in another article. Land-crabs and 
cray-fish are beloved by many people, however, 
in both hemispheres, the former furnishing a 
festival to the islanders of the Antilles at the 
season when these creatures swarm down from 
their, holes in the highlands to lay their eggs at 
the shore of the sea. 

Insects furnish us with a great variety of food, 
though honey is perhaps the only viand of their 
production aecepted by the refined. Honey af- 
fords some tropical savages a large proportion 
of their daily fare, while other wild races refuse 
it altogether. It is their honeyed contents, doubt- 
less, that makes bees, wasps, and certain ants 
palatable to some children of nature. Water- 
ton tells of one wasp, blue, which makes its nest 
among the drooping leaves of trees along the 
Amazon, whence it is driven by a fire built un- 
derneath. After killing or expelling the old 
wasps, the Indians roast the young grubs in their 
comb and eat them. 

In the southwestern part of the United States 
dwells the honey-making ant, whose history is 
most singular. A portion of the members of 
each colony while yet alive serve as receptacles 
for the honey gathered by the rest, their throats 
becoming distended until the whole ant seems 
merely a pellucid bag of sweets. The liquid is 
almost pure sugar, and is vastly relished in its un- 
broken and animate packages by both Indians 
and Mexicans. 

No excuse like this, however, can be found for 
the eating of ants as practiced by some of the 
root-digging Indians of our West and by East 
Africans. White ants, for example, caught upon 
the surface of a piece of fresh bark or green hide, 
are put in a bag and dried “for future refer- 
ence.”’ Pinto, speaking of the Bihenos of the Zam- 
bezi country, says they “hunted out and devour- 
ed termites with as insatiable an appetite as an 
ant-bear, gathering them as they ran, and cram- 
ming them by handfuls into their mouths.” Bur- 
ton, in Zanzibar, attributes this outlandish habit 
to that craving for animal food “which in these 
regions becomes a principle of action, a passion.” 
The Dokers are reputed to let their nails grow 
into talons for the purpose of digging into the 
hard-crusted nests of these white ants. 

This is frightful fare ; but the Esquimaux enjoy 
the maggots found in decayed fish, the Papuans 
(like the Europeans) prefer cheese filled with 
“ mites,” and wormy apples are thought to crush 
into the best cider; caterpillars are eaten by Cal- 
ifornia Indians, the eggs of flies laid on water- 
weeds by Mexicans, moths by Bushmen, and grubs 
from decayed logs by various races. Mr. F. Ober, 
camping one night in Dominica, was offered by 
his Carib servant a “luscious morsel,” extract- 
ed from a palm trunk, “in the shape of a great 
white grub”—the larva of a black beetle—which 
was soon browning on the coals for the boy’s 
supper. Only a few days ago we saw a letter from 
Morocco in a daily newspaper telling how the 
famine-stricken Moorish peasantry were digging 
poisonous roots and searching for “large white 
grubs” as the only help against starvation. 

Our next item is earth-worms, the bait of the 
rural angler. In his ethnology of Northern Cali- 
fornia Stephen Powers notes: “ When. rain falls 
in autumn enough to give the earth a thorough 
soaking, and the angle-worms begin to come to 
the surface, then the Yuki housekeeper turns her 








mind to a good basket of worm soup. Armed 
with her woman-stick, the badge of her sex, which 
is a pole about six feet long and one and a half 
inches thick, sharpened and five-hardened at one 
end, she seeks out a piece of rich moist soil, and 
sets to work. Thrusting the pole into the ground 
about a foot, she turns it around in every direc- 
tion, and so agitates the earth that the worms 
come to the surface in large numbers from a ra- 
dius of two or three feet around. She gathers 
and carries these home, and cooks them into a 
rich and oily soup—aboriginal vermicelli.” Ad- 
jacent tribes have the same habit. 

Hastening over the “ manna in the wilderness” 
produced by a gall insect, over the spiders said 
to be devoured by Bushmen, and over some other 
oddities of articulated nutriment, let us bring 
this catalogue to an end with the ‘‘ national dish” 
of Bechuana land—locusts. That is the name 
given by Dr. Halub, who saw his men made hap- 
py by a flock of them, from which a quantity 
were captured and thrown on the embers. “A 
good many of the men took them and devoured 
them entire; others pulled off the feet and the 
wings; the more fastidious staid to take out the 
insides. In flavor I should consider them a dried 
and strongly salted Italian anchovy.” Substan- 
tially the same story comes from elsewhere in 
Asia and Africa. In Morocco a flight of locusts 
is a welcome visitation ; the insects are brought 
into market by the bushel, and sold as cheap food 
to the poor. 

The native races of the New World also eat 
these and allied insects. An account of Nevada 
in 1845 mentions as a part of the fare of the red- 
skins a compound “ prepared from roasted grass- 
hoppers and large crickets, pounded up and mix- 
ed with, when procurable, some kind of animal 
grease.” The Indians of Central California treat 
grasshoppers elaborately, after driving them into 
a big pitfall by beating the surrounding grass or 
burning it. ‘“ When for winter use, they are dried 
in the sun; when for present consumption, they 
are either mashed into a paste, which is eaten 
with the fingers, ground into a fine powder and 
mixed with mush, or they are saturated with salt- 
water, placed in a hole in the ground previously 
heated, covered with hot stones, and eaten like 
shrimps when well roasted. Dried chrysalides 
are considered a bonne bouche, as are all varieties 
of insects and worms.” 

This, however, is a very ancient food. Locusts 
and wild honey were the food of John the Baptist 
in the wilderness; Aristotle gives advice about 
eating grasshoppers ; and the Persians, Arabians, 
and other people of the dry Middle East have al- 
ways included them, and do yet, in their bill of fare. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


INTERVENTION, 


GRAHAM 
saw clear- 
= 0 ly before 
~ her the 
difficulties 
and danger of the 
task she had under- 
taken, and she ap- 
proached it with 
much _ circumspec- 
tion and caution. 
Time and an abun- 
dance of opportunities were on 
her side, however. Moreover, 
> she and Yolande were like sis- 
‘. ters now; and when the men- 
folk were smoking together in 
some other part of the dahabeeyah, and talking 
about public affairs or their chances of having 
a little shooting in the neighborhood of Merhadj, 
these two were most likely seated in the cool 
shade of the Belvedere, having a quiet and confi- 
dential chat all to themselves, the while the 
slow-moving panorama of the Nile stole stealth- 
ily by. 

And gradually Mrs. Graham got Yolande to 
think a good deal about the future, which ordi- 
narily the girl was loath to do. She had an ad- 
mirable capacity for enjoying the present mo- 
ment, so long as the weather was fine, and her fa- 
ther not a long way off. She had never experi- 
enced any trouble, and why should she look for- 
ward to any? She was in perfect health, and 
consequently her brain was free from morbid ap- 
prehensions. Sometimes, when Mrs. Graham was 
talking with the sadness begotten of worldly wis- 
dom, the younger woman would laugh lightly, and 
ask what there was on earth to depress her—ex- 
cept, perhaps, the absence of dear Baby. In 
short, Yolande could not be made anxious about 
herself. She was content to take the present 
as it was, and the future as it might come. She 
was far more interested in watching the opera- 
tions of this or that African kingfisher, when the 
big black and gray bird, after fluttering in the 
air for a while in the manner of a hawk, would 
swoop down and dive into the river, emerging 
with a small silver fish in its beak. 

But if she could not easily be made anxious 
about herself, she very easily indeed could be made 
anxious about her father ; and Mrs. Graham quick- 
ly discovered that anything suggested about him 
was instantly sufficient to arouse her interest and 
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concern. She played upon that pipe skillfully, 
and yet with not the faintest notion that her siren 
music was anything but of the simplest and hon- 
estest kind. Was it not for the welfare and hap- 
piness of every one concerned? Even Jim, with 
his faculty for looking at the sardonic side of 
things, had not a word to say against it. It would 
be a very good arrangement, that oracle had de- 
clared. 

“Do you know, dear,” said she, one morning, 
to Yolande, “ what Jim has just been saying ?— 
that he would not be surprised if, sooner or later, 
your father were offered some place in the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Yolande opened her eyes wide with sur- 
prise. But then she laughed, and shook her 
head. 

“Oh no. It is impossible. He is not good 
friends with the Government. He has too many 
opinions to himself.” 

“T don’t know,” said pretty Mrs. Graham, look- 
ing at one of the little French mirrors, and smooth- 
ing hercurls. “Idon’t know. You should hear 
Jim, anyway. Of course I don’t mean a post 
with a seat in the Cabinet; but office of some 
kind—an Under-Secretaryship or something of 
that sort. Jim says he heard just before he left 
town that the Government were going to try to 
conciliate the Radicals, and that some member 
below the gangway would most likely be taken 
in. It would please some of the northern towns ; 
and Slagpool is an important place.” 

“Oh, do you think it is possible ?”’ cried the 
girl, with a new light in her eyes. ‘“ My papa in 
the Ministry—and always in town ?” 

“That's just it, Yolande dear,” said Mrs. Gra- 
ham. “If your papa were a member of the Gov- 
ernment, in whatever place, he could not go gal- 
livanting about like this—” 

“Oh, of course not, certainly not,” the girl 
said, eagerly. ‘‘He would live in London. He 
would have a house—a proper home. Do you 
think it is likely? I never heard of it before. 
But why should it not be ?—why should it not be, 
dear Mrs.Graham? There are very few members 
in the House of Commons—why, scarcely any at 
all—who are returned by such a number of per- 
sons. Look at the majority he always has: does 
it not say that those people respect him, and be- 
lieve he is working for the good of the country ? 
Very well; why should it not be?” 

“TI quite agree with you; and Jim says it is 
not at all unlikely. But you are talking about a 
house, Yolande dear: well, it would scarcely be 
worth your papa’s while to take a house merely 
for you; though it is certainly of importance 
for a member of the Government to have a town 
house, and entertain, and so forth. You could 
searcely manage that, you know, my dear; you 
are rather young; but if your papa were to mar- 
ry again?” 

“Yes?” said Yolande, without betraying any 
dismay. 

“In that case I have been wondering what 
would become of you,” said the other, with her 
eyes cast down. 

“Oh, that is all right,” said the girl, cheerful- 
ly. “That is quite right. Madame has directed 
me to that once or twice—often ; but not always 
with good sense, I consider. For it can not al- 
ways happen that step-mother and step-daughter 
do not get on well—if there is one who is very 
anxious to please. And if my papa were to 
marry again, it is not that I should have less of 
his society ; I should have more: if there was a 
home, and I allowéd to remain, I should have 
more And why should I have anything but 
kindness for his wife, who gives me a home? 
Oh, I assure you it is not I who would make any 
quarrel.” : 

“Oh no; I dare say not—I dare say not, Yo- 
lande dear,” said the other, with a gracious 
smile. “ You are not terribly quarrelsome. But 
it seldom answers. You would find yourself in 
the way. Sooner or later you would find yourself 
in the way.” 

“Then I would go.” 

“Where ?” 

The girl made a little gesture by turning out 
the palms of her hands ever so slightly. 

“T will tell you, my dear child, of one place 
where you could go. If you came to us at Inver- 
stroy—now, or then, or at any time—there is a 
home there waiting for you; and Jim and I would 
just make a sister of you.” 

She spoke with feeling, and, indeed, with hon- 
esty; for she was quite ready to have welcomed 
Yolande to their northefn home, wholly apart 
from the projects of the Master of Lynn. And 
Yolande for a second put her hand on her 
friend’s hand. 

“T know that,” said she, “and it is very kind 
of you to think of it; and I believe it true—so 
much that, if there was any need, I would accept 
it at once. And it is a very xice thing to think 
of; that there are friends who would take you 
into their own home if there were need. Oh, I 
assure you, it is pleasant to think of, even when 
there is no need at all.” 

“Will you come and try it? Will you come 
and see how you like it?” said pretty Mrs. Gra- 
ham, with a courageous cheerfulness. “Why not? 
Your papa wants to be back in time for the Budg- 
et, or even before that. They say that it will 
be a late session—that if they get away for the 
twelfth they will be lucky. Now you know, dear 
Yolande, between ourselves, your father’s constit- 
uents are very forbearing. It is all very well for 
us to make a joke of it here; but really—really— 
really—” 

“T understand you very well,” said Yolande, 
quickly; “and you think he should remain in 
London till the twelfth; and- always be at the 
House? Yes, yes; that is what I think too. 
Do you imagine it is I who take him away on 
voyage after voyage? No! For me,I would 
rather have him always at the House. I would 
rather read his speeches in the newspaper than 
see any more cities, and cities, and cities,” 





“Very well; but what are you going to do, 
Yolande dear, between the time of our getting 
back and the twelfth ?” 

“Oh,” said Yolande, with her face brighten- 
ing, “that will be a busy time—no more of go- 
ing away—and I shall be all the time in the ho- 
tel in Albemarle Street—and papa and I dining 
together every night, and having a chat before 
he goes to the House.” 

“T am sure you are mistaken there,” said Mrs. 
Graham, promptly. “Your father won't let you 
stay all that time in town. He hates the very 
name of town. He is too fond of you, too care- 
ful of you, Yolande dear, and too proud of the 
roses in your cheeks, to let you shut yourself up 
in a town hotel.” 

“But look at me!” the girl said, indignantly. 
“Do I look unwell? Am I sick-looking? Why 
should not I live in a town hotel as well as oth- 
ers? Are all unwell who live in London? No; 
it is folly to say that. And if anything were 
likely to make me unwell, it is not living in Lon- 
don ; but it is the fretting, when I am away from 
London, that [ can be of no use to my papa, and 
that he is living alone there. Think of his liv- 
ing alone in the hotel, and dining alone there— 
worse than that still, dining at the House of Com- 
mons! Why, it was only last night Colonel Gra- 
ham and he were speaking of the bad din- 
ners there—the heat and the crush and the 
badly cooked joints —yes, and I sitting there, 
and saying to myself, ‘Very well, and what is 
the use of having a daughter if she can not 
get for you a pretty dinner, with flowers on the 
table?” 

“T understand you so well; when you speak 
it is like myself thinking,” said Mrs. Graham, in 
her kindly way (and not at all imagining that she 
was anything of a hypocrite, or talking for a pur- 
pose); “‘but you may put it out of your head. 
Your father won’t let you stay in town. I know 
that.” 

“Then I suppose it will be Oatlands Park,” 
said Yolande, with a bit of a sigh. 

“No. Why should it ?” said her friend, brisk- 
ly. “Come to Inverstroy. Go back with us. 
Then we will see about the cook and the house- 
maid in Inverness ; and Archie will get the dog- 
cart and horses for you; and we might even go 
down to Allt-nam-ba, and see that the keeper 
has kept on fires during the winter, and that the 
lodge is all right. And then we will all go on to 
Inverstroy— Archie as well; and he will take 
you out salmon-fishing, for I shall have my own 
house to attend to for a while; but we will make 
you just one of the family, and you will amuse 
yourself just as you think best; and if we don’t 
pet you, and make you comfortable, and as hap- 
py as ever you were in your life, then my name 
isn’t Mary Graham. You will just see what a 
Highland welcome we will give you!” 

“T know—I know,” said the girl. “ How can 
I thank you for such kindness? But then to 
think of my papa being all that time left by him- 
self in London—” 

“My dear Yolande, I must speak frankly to 
you, even if you fancy it cruel. Don’t you im- 
agine your father would stand a little better with 
his constituents, and consequently be more at 
ease in his own mind, if he were left by himself 
a little more than at present? Don’t you think 
it might be prudent? Don’t you think it would 
be better for every one if he were left a little 
freer ?” 

“Yes, yes—it is so—I can see it.” 

“And if you were with us, he could give his 
whole time and attention to Parliament.” 

“Yes, yes—though I had other wishes as well,” 
the girl said, with her lips becoming a little trem- 
ulous. 

“Tt is a very awkward situation,” said Mrs. 
Graham, with abundant cheerfulness ; “ but I see 
the natural way out of it. Perhaps you don’t, 
dear Yolande; but Ido, I know what will hap- 
pen. You will have a house and home of your 
own; and your father will be very glad to see you 
happy and settled; and he will give proper atten- 
tion to Parliament while Parliament is sitting; 
but when Parliament is not sitting then he will 
come to you for relaxation and amusement, and 
you must have a salmon-rod ready for him in the 
spring, and in the autumn nice luncheons to be 
sent up the hill, where he will be with the oth- 
ers. Now isn’t that something to look forward 
to?” 

“Yes—but—a house of my own?” the girl 
said, bewildered. 

“Of course when you marry, my dear. That 
is the obvious solution of the whole difficulty: it 
will put every one in a proper position.” 

She said neither yea nor nay; there was no af- 
fectation of maiden coyness; no protest of any 
kind. But her eyes were distant and thought- 
ful; not sad exactly, but seemingly filled with 
memories—probably meomeries of her own futile 
schemes and hopes. 

That afternoon they came in sight of some 
walls and a minaret or two, half hidden by groves 
of palms lying along the high banks of the river ; 
and these they were told belonged to Merhadj; 
but the Reis had had orders to moor the daha- 
beeyah by the shore at some short distance from 
the town, so that the English party should not be 
quartered among the confusion and squalor fur- 
ther along. The consequence of this was that 
very soon they found themselves the practical 
owners of a portion of Africa which seemed to 
be uninhabited; for when the whole party got 
ashore (with much excitement and eager inter- 
est), and waded across the thick sand, and then 
entered a far-stretching wood of acacia-trees, they 
could find no trace of human occupation ; the only 
living things being an abundance of hoopoes— 
the beautiful red-headed and crested birds were 
so tame that one could have flung one’s cap at 
them—and wood-pigeons, the latter of a brilliant 
blue and gray and white. But by-and-by, as they 
wandered along—highly pleased to be on shore 
again, and grateful for the shelter of the trees— 
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they met a slow procession of Arabs, with don- 
keys and camels, wending their way through the 
dry rushes and hot sand; and as the animals 
were heavily laden, they made no doubt that the 
natives were carrying in farm produce to sell at 
Merhadj. Then when they returned to the daha- 
beeyah, they found a note from Ismat Effendi, 
written in excellent English, saying that his fa- 
ther had just returned from the interior, and that 
they both would do themselves the honor of pay- 
ing a visit the following morning. 

But what to do till dinner-time—now that the 
dahabeeyah was no longer moving past the famil- 
iar features of the Nile? Ahmed came to the 
rescue. The chef was anxious to have some pi- 
geons: would the gentlemen go ashore and shoot 
some for him? The gentlemen flatly refused to 
go and kill those half-tame creatures; but they 
discovered that Ahmed could shoot a little; so 
they lent him a gun, and offered to beat the wood 
for him. It was an occupation, at least. And 
so the two women were left by themselves again, 
with nothing before them but the choosing of 
a costume for dinner, and the donning of the 
same. 

It was an opportunity not to be missed; and 
yet Mrs. Graham was terribly nervous, She had 
an uncomfortable suspicion all day that she had 
not been quite ingenuous in her conversation of 
the morning; and she was anxious to confess 
and clear her mind, and yet afraid of the effects 
of her confession. But Yolande had spoken so 
reasonably and sensibly ; she seemed to recognize 
the situation; why should she be startled ? 

For good or ill, she determined to plunge in 
medias res; and she adopted a gay air, though 
her fingers were rather shaky. She put her arm 
within Yolande’s arm. They were slowly walk- 
ing up and down the upper deck, under the awn- 
ing. They could just see the gentlemen of the 
party, along with Ahmed, disappearing into the 
grove of dark green acacias. 

“Yolande, I am a wicked woman,” she said, 
suddenly. ‘Hear my confession. .I was not 
quite frank with you this morning, and I can’t 
rest till I have told you. The fact is, my dear 
child, when I spoke to you about the possibility 
of your marrying, I knew of the wishes of one or 
two others, and I ought to have told you. And 
now I wish to confess everything; and you will 
forgive me if I say anything to offend or alarm 
you—” 

“ About my marrying 2” said the girl, looking 
rather frightened. “Oh no; I do not wish to 
know. I do not wish to know of anything that 
any one has said to you.” 

“Then you have guessed ?” 

The mere question was an intimation. The 
girl’s face flushed; and she said, with an eager 
haste, and in obvious trouble: 

“Why should we speak of any such thing? 
Dear Mrs. Graham, why should I be afraid of the 
future? No; I am not afraid.” 

“But there are others to be considered—one, 
at least, whose hopes have been clear enough to 
the rest of us for some time back. Dearest Yo- 
lande, am I speaking too much now ?” 

She stood still, and took both the girl’s hands 
in hers. 

“Am I telling you too much? Or am I tell- 
ing you what you have guessed already? I hope 
I haven’t spoken too soon. If I have done any- 
thing indiscreet, don’t blame him! I could not 
talk to you just like sister to sister, and have this 
knowledge in the background, and be hiding it 
like a secret from you.” 

Yolande drew her hands away; she seemed 
scarcely able to find utterance. 

“Oh no, Mrs. Graham—it is a mistake—it is 
all a mistake—you don’t mean what vou say—” 

“But indeed I do!” the other said, eagerly. 
“Dearest Yolande, how can I help wishing to 
have you for a sister? But if I have revealed 
the secret too soon, why, you must forget it alto- 
gether, and let Archie speak for himself. But 
you know I do wish it. I can’t help telling you. 
I have been thinking of what we might be to each 
other up there in the Highlands; for I never had 
a sister, and my mother died when I was quite 
young, like yours, dear Yolande. You can’t tell 
how pleased I was when Archie began to—to 
show you attention ; and I made sure you must 
have seen how anxious he was to please you—” 

She paused for a second here, but there was 
no answer: the girl was too bewildered. 

“ Why, Jim would be like a big brother to you ; 
you can’t tell how fond he is of you; and your fa- 
ther approving too—” 

The girl started as if she had been struck, and 
her face became quite white. 

“ Did you say—that my father wished it ?” she 
said, slowly. 

“Oh yes, oh yes,” Mrs. Graham said. ‘“ What 
more natural? What should he wish for more 
than to see you happily married ? I wouldn’t say 
that he would be more free to attend to public 
affairs; I wouldn’t say that was his reason, 
though it might be one of several reasons; but I 
can very well understand his being pleased at the 
notion of seeing you married and comfortably set- 
tled among people who would make much of you, 
as I really and truly think we should, Now, dear 
Yolande, don’t say anything in haste. I am not 
asking you on behalf of Archie; I am telling 
you a secret to clear my own mind. Ah, and if 
you only knew how glad we should be to have 
you among us!” 

The girl’s eyes had slowly filled with tears, 
but she would not own it. Shehad courage. She 
looked her companion fair in the face, as if to 
say, “Do you think I am crying? I am not.” 
But when she smiled, it was a very strange sort 
of smile, and very near crying. 

“Then if it is a secret, let it remain a secret, 
dear Mrs. Graham,” said she, with a sort of cheer- 
fulness. “Perhaps it will always remain one, 
and no harm done. I did not know that my 
papa wished that ; I did not suspect it. No: how 
could I? When we have talked of the years to 








come, that was not the arrangement that seemed 
best.” 

She paused for a while. 

“Now I remember what you were saying in 
the morning. And you knew then also that my 
papa wished it?” 

“Oh yes, certainly—not that he has spoken di- 
rectly to me—” 

But Yolande was scarcely listening. Rapid 
pictures were passing before her—pictures that 
had been suggested by Mrs. Graham herself. And 
Yolande’s father, not her future husband, was the 
central figure of them. 

Then she seemed to throw aside these specula- 
tions with an effort of will. 

“Come,” she said, more cheerfully, “is it not 
time to dress? We will put away that secret ; 
it is just as if you had never spoken; it is all 
away in the air—vanished, And you must not 
tell your brother that you have been talking to 
me; for you know, dear Mrs. Graham, he has 
been very kind to me, and I would not give him 
pain—oh, not for anything—” 

“My dear Yolande, if he thought there was a 
chance of your saying yes, he would be out of his 
senses with joy !” exclaimed the other. 

“Oh, but that is not to be thought of!” said 
the girl, with quite a practical air. “It is not to 
be thought of at all as yet. My papa has not 
said anything to me. And a little talking be- 
tween us two—what is that? Nothing—air—it 
goes away; why should we remember it ?” 

Mrs. Graham could not understand this attitude 
at all. Yolande had said neither yes nor no; she 
seemed neither elated nor depressed; and she 
certainly had not—as most young ladies are sup- 
posed to do when they have decided upon a re- 
fusal—expressed any compassion for the unfor- 
tunate suitor. Moreover, at dinner, Mrs. Graham 
observed that more than once Yolande regarded 
the young Master of Lynn with a very attentive 
scrutiny. It was not a conscious, furtive scrutiny ; 
it was calm and unabashed. And Mrs. Graham 
also noticed that when her brother looked up to 
address Yolande, and met her eyes, those eyes 
were not hastily withdrawn in maiden confusion 
but rather answered his look with a pleased friend- 





liness. She was certainly studying him, the sister 
thought. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A SETTLEMENT. 

Next morning there was much hurrying to and 
fro on board the dahabeeyah in anticipation of 
the visit of the Governor; so that Mrs. Graham 
had no chance of having an extended talk with 
her brother. Nevertheless,she managed to con- 
vey to him a few covert words of information and 
counsel. 

“ Archie,” said she, “I have spoken to Yolande 
—TI have hinted something to her.” 

“No!” he said, looking rather frightened. 

“Oh, you need not be much alarmed,” she said, 
with a significant smile. ‘“ Rather the other way. 
She seems quit@to know how you have wished to 
be kind and attentive to her—quite sensible of 
it, in fact; and when I hinted something—” 

“She did not say ‘no’ outright ?” he interrupt- 
ed, eagerly ; and there was a flush of gladness on 
his face. 

His sister glanced around. 

“T thought there could be no harm if I told 
her that Jim and I would like to have her for a 
sister,” she answered, demurely. 

“And she did not say ‘no’ outright?” he re- 
peated. 

“ Well,” Mrs. Graham said, after a second, “I 
am not going to tell you anything more. It 
would not be fair. It is your business, not mine. 
I'm out of it now.. I have intermeddled quite 
enough. But I don’t think she hates you. And 
she seems rather pleased to think of living in the 
Highlands, with her father having plenty of 
amusement there, you know; and perhaps she might 
be brought to consider a permanent arrangement 
of that kind not so undesirable ; and—and—well, 
you'd better see for yourself. As I say, Jim and 
I will be very glad to have her for a sister; and 
I can’t say more, can I?” 

She could not say more then, at all events, for 
at this moment Colonel Graham appeared on the 
upper deck with the intelligence that the Gov- 
ernor’s barge was just then coming down the 
river. Mr. Winterbourne and Yolande were in- 
stantly summoned from below; some further dis- 
position of chairs and divans was made; some 
boxes of cigarettes were sent for; and presently 
the sound of oars alongside announced the ar- 
rival of the chief notables of Merhadj. 

The Master of Lynn saw and heard little of 
what followed ; he was far too busy with the glad 
and bewildering prospect that his sister’s obscure 
hints had placed before him. And again and 
again he glanced at Yolande, timidly, and yet 
with an increasing wonder. He began to ask 
himself whether it was really true that his sister 
had spoken to her. The girl betrayed no con- 
sciousness, no embarrassment; she had greeted 
him on that morning just as on other mornings ; 
at this moment she was regarding the arrival of 
those grave officials with an interest which seem- 
ed quite oblivious of his presence. As for him, 
he looked on impatiently. He wished it was all 
over. He wished to have some private speech 
with her, to have some inquiry of her eyes—sure- 
ly her eyes would make some tell-tale confession ? 
And in a vague kind of way he grew to think 
that the Governor’s son, Ismat Effendi, who was 
acting as interpreter, and who spoke English ex- 
cellently, addressed a little too much of the con- 
versation to the two ladies. Moreover, it was all 
very well for him, on coming on board, to shake 
hands with Mrs. Graham, for he had known her 
in India, but why with Yolande ? 

The Governor—a corpulent and sallow-faced 
old gentleman who looked like a huge frog—and 
his companions sat in solemn state, while young 
Ismat, with much grace of manner and remarka- 





bly eloquent eyes, hoped that the visitors were com- 
fortable on board the dahabeeyah, and so forth. 
He was a well-dressed young gentleman ; his black 
frock-coat, white waistcoat, and red tarboosh were 
all of the newest and smartest, and his singularly 
small feet were incased in boots of brilliant pol- 
ish. The Master of Lynn considered him a cox- 
comb, and also a Frenchified semi-theatrical cox- 
comb. But the women-folk liked his pleasant 
manners and his speaking eyes; and when he 
said that he had never been to England, but in- 
tended to go the next year, Mrs. Graham made 
him definitely promise that he would pay them a 
visit at Inverstroy. 

“ And Miss Winterbourne,” said the young gen- 
tleman with the swarthy face and the brilliant 
white teeth, “does she live in Scotland also ?”’ 

“ Well, no,” said Mrs. Graham, placidly ; “ but 
I hope you will find her there when you come. 
We want her to go back with us when we go back ; 
and if she likes her first visit, perhaps she will 
come again. I hope you will find her with us.” 

“ And I also, madam, hope to have the felicity 
of the visit that you propose,” said he, “if poli- 
tics will permit me.” 

He directed an inquiring and rather curious 
glance at Colonel Graham. 

“Yon did not hear anything very remarkable 
in Cairo, sir 2?” 

“Well, nothing remarkable,” said the stout 
soldier. ‘Lots of rumors. Always plenty of 
that in politics, Mostly lies. At the Consulate 
they thought we were safe enough.” 

The young man turned to his father, who was 
silently and solemnly sipping his coffee, apparent- 
ly quite uninterested in what was going on, and 
spoke in Arabic to him for a second or two. The 
old gentleman appeared to grunt assent. 

“My father says he will have much delight in 
sending two or three soldiers to accompany your 
party if you are making excursions into the inte- 
rior. There is no danger, except that some bad 
men will try to rob when they can. Or if you 
will permit me—if you will have the grace to per- 
mit me—lI will accompany you myself.” 

“ But to take up so much of your time—” said 
pretty Mrs. Graham, with one of her most plea- 
sant smiles. 

He waved his hand in a deprecatory fashion. 

“Tt will be too charming for me. Perhaps 
your dragoman does not know the district as well 
as I. Do you permit me? Shall I come to-mor- 
row, with everything prepared ?” 

“ Look here, Mr. Ismat,” said Colonel Graham, 
“you'd better come along and dine with us this 
evening ; then we can talk it over. In the mean 
time we can’t keep your father and the other gen- 
tlemen waiting while we discuss our rambles 
Will you please tell his Excellency once more how 
much obliged we are, and honored by his visit, 
and that we ‘vill do ourselves the pleasure of 
coming to see him at Merhadj to-morrow, if that 
will suit his Excellency’s convenience ?” 

This was the final arrangement—that young 
Ismat Effendi was to come along to dinner in the 
evening—a prospect which seemed to please him 
highly. Very soon after the grave company was 
seated in the stern of the barge, and the big oars 
were once more at work. The dahabeeyah re- 
turned to its normal state of silence; the little 
party of Europeans were left again to their own 
society ; and the Master of Lynn, a little anxious 
and excited, and almost fearing to meet Yolande’s 
eyes, and vet drawn toward her neighborhood by 
a secret spell, declined to go ashore with the other 
two gentlemen, and remained with his sister and 
Yolande in the Belvedere, in the cool shade of 
the canvas awning. 

No, she betrayed not the slightest embarrass- 
ment at his sitting thus quite near her; it was he 
who was nervous and awkward in his speech. She 
was engaged in some delicate needle-work ; from 
time to time she spread it out on her lap to re- 
gard it, and all the time she was chatting freely 
with Mrs. Graham about the recent visitors and 
their grave demeanor, their almost Eurépean cos- 
tume, their wonderfully small feet, and so forth. 

“Why do you not go ashore ?” she said, turning 
with frank eyes to the Master of Lynn. “It is 
so interesting to see the strange birds, the strange 
plants.” 

“Tt is cooler on the river,” said he. 

He was wondering whether his sister would 
get up and go away and leave them together, and 
he was half afraid she would and half afraid she 
would not. But at all events he was now re- 
solved that on the first opportunity he would 
speak to Yolande himself. He would not trust 
to any go-between. Was it not enough that she 
had had some intimation made to her of his 
wishes and hopes, and yet showed no signs of 
fear at his approach ? 

The mid-day went by, and he found no chance 
of addressing her. His sister and she sat togeth- 
er, and sewed and chatted, or stopped to watch 
some passing boat, and listen to the boatmen 
singing a long and melancholy chorus to the 
clanking of the oars. At lunch-time Mr. Winter- 
bourne and Colonel Graham turned up. Then in 
the afternoon the whole of them got into a boat, 
and were rowed away to a long and flat and sandy 
island on the other side of the Nile, which they 
explored in a leisurely way; and then back again 
to the dahabeeyah for a draught of cold tea in the 
welcome shade of the awning. 

It was not until near the end of the day that 
the long-looked-for opportunity arrived: indeed, 
nearly every one had gone below to get ready for 
dinner; but Yolande had lingered above to watch 
the coming over of the twilight. It was a strange 
enough sight in its way. For after the yellow 
color had died out of the bank of bearded corn 
above the river’s edge, and while the strip of 
acacia-trees over that again had grown solemn 
and dark against the clear, pallid, blue-gray sky 
of the south, far away in the northwestern hea- 
vens there still lingered a glow of warmer light, 
and a few clouds high up had caught a saffron 
tinge from the sinking sun. It seemed as if they 








here were shut in with the dark, while far away 
in the north, over the Surrey lanes, and up among 
the Westmoreland waters, and out amid the dis- 
tant Hebridean isles, the summer evening was 
still fair and shining. It led one to dream of 
home. The imagination took wings. It was 
pleasant to think of those beautiful and glowing 
scenes, here where the gloom of the silent desert 
was gathering all around. 

She was standing by the rail of the deck; and 
when the others had gone he quietly went over 
to her, and began talking to her-—about the High- 
lands mostly, and of the long clear twilights 
there, and how he hoped she would accept his 
sister’s invitation to go back home with them 
when they returned to England. And when she 
said something very pretty about the kindness of 
all of them to her, he spoke a little more warmly, 
and asked if there was any wonder. People got 
to know one another intimately through a con- 
stant companionship like this, and got to know 
and admire and love beautiful qualities of dispo- 
sition and mind. And then he told her it would 
not be honest if he did not confess to her that he 
was aware that his sister had spoken to her—it 
was best to be frank; and he knew she was so 
kind she would not be angry if there had been 
any indiscretion ; and he begged for her forgive- 
ness if she had been in any way offended. He 
spoke in a very frank and manly way; and she 
let him speak, for she was quite incapable of say- 
ing anything. Her fingers were working nerv- 
ously with a small pocket-book she held, and she 
had turned partly away, dreading to lift her eyes, 
and yet unable to go until she had answeréd him 
somehow. Then she managed to say, rather hur- 
riedly and breathlessly : 

“Oh no, I am not offended. Why, it is—a 
great honor—I—I knew it was your sister’s kind- 
ness and friendship that made her speak to me. 
Please let me go away now—” 

He had put his hand on her arm unwittingly. 

“But may I hope, Yolande? May I hope?” he 
said, and he stooped down to listen for the faint- 
est word. “I don’t want you to pledge yourself 
altogether now. Give me time. May I try to 
win you? Do you think some time—some time 
of your own choosing, as far ahead as you may 
wish—you will consent? May I hope for it? 
May I look forward to it—some day ?” 

“Oh, but I can not tell you—I can not tell you 
now,” she said, in the same breathless way. “J. 
am sorry if I have given any pain—any anxiety— 
but—some other time I will try to talk to you—or 
my papa will tell you—but not now. You have 
always been so kind to me that I ask it from 
you—” 

She stole away in the gathering darkness, her 
head bent down: she had not once turned her 
eyes to his. And he remained there for a time, 
searcely knowing what he had said or what she 
had answered, but vaguely and happily conscious 
that she had not, at all events, refused him. Was 
it not much? He was harassed by all kinds of 
doubts, surmises, hesitations ; but surely prevail- 
ing over these was a buoyant hope, a touch of 
triumph even. He would fain have gone away 
for a long stroll in the dusk to have reasoned out 
his hopes and guesses with himself ; but here was 
dinner - time approaching, and young Ismat was 
coming ; and he—that is, the Master of Lynn— 
began to have the consciousness that Yolande in 
a measure belonged to him, and that he must be 
there. He went down the steps with a light and 
a proud heart. Yolande was his, he almost felt 
assured. How should she regard him when next 
they met? 

And indeed at dinner there was no longer any 
of that happy serenity of manner on her part that 
had so puzzled him before. Her self-conscious- 
ness and embarrassment were so great as to be 
almost painful to witness. She never lifted her 
eyes; she ate and drank next to nothing; when 
she pretended to be listening to Ismat Effendi’s 
descriptions of the troubles in the Soudan, any 
one who knew must have seen that she was a 
quite perfunctory listener, and probably under- 
stood but little of what was being said. But then 
no one knew that he had spoken but himself, and 
he strove to convince her that he was not regard- 
ing her by entering eagerly into this conversation 
about the False Prophet; and though now and 
again her trouble and confusion perplexed him 
—along with the recollection that she had been 
so anxious to say nothing definite—still, on the 
whole, triumph and rejoicing were in his heart. 
And how beautiful she looked, even with the pen- 
sive face cast down! No wonder young Ismat 
had admired her that morning; the very Eng- 
lishness of her appearance must have struck him 
—the tall stature, the fine complexion, the ruddy 
golden hair, and the clear, proud, calm, self-con- 
fident look of the maidenly eyes. This was a 
bride fit for a home-coming at Lynn Towers! 

But, alas! Yolande’s self-confidence seemed to 
have strangely forsaken her that evening. When 
they were all up on deck, taking their coffee in 
the red glow shed by the lanterns, she got hold of 
her father, and drew him aside into the darkness 

“ What is it, Yolande ?” said he, in surprise 

She took hold of his hand; both hers were 
trembling. 

“T have something to tell you, papa—some- 
thing serious.” 

Then he knew, and for a moment his heart 
sank; but he maintained a gay demeanor. Had 
he not reasoned the whole matter out with him- 
self? He had foreseen this crisis ; he had nerved 
himself by anticipation. 

“Oh, I know—I know already, Yolande,” said 
he, very cheerfully. “Do you think I can’t spy 
secrets? And of course you come to me, with 
your hands trembling, and you think you have 
something dreadful to confess, whereas it is no- 
thing but the most ordinary and commonplace 
thing in the world. You need not make any con- 
fession. Young Leslie has spoken to me. Quite 
right—very right; I like frankness. I consider 
him a very fine young fellow. Now what have 








“BY-AND-BY, AS THEY 


you got to say? Only I won't listen if you are 
going to make a fuss about it, and destroy my 
nervous system, for I tell you it is the simplest 
and most ordinary affair in the world.” 
“Then you know everything—you approve of 
it, papa—it is your wish ?” she said, bravely. 
“My wish?” he said. 


do with it, you stupid creature!” But then he 


added, more gently: ‘Of course you know, Yo- | 


lande, I should like to see you married and settled. 
Yes, I should like to see that; I should like to 


“ What has my wish to | 


WANDERED ALONG, THEY MET 


| changes and chances 
| have been living. It 
| my mind, And then 


of the life that you and I 
would be a great relief to 
it is natural and right. 


A SLOW 


It | 


is not for a young girl to be a rolling stone like | 


that ; and, besides, it couldn’t last: that idea about 
our always going on travelling wouldn’t answer. 


you think you will be happy in choosing a hus- 


come to me with a breathless voice, and with 
trembling hands, as if you had done some wrong, 


see you in a fixed home, and not liable to all the | oras if I was going to object, for to see you happy 





| then you, instead of having an old and fr: 
So whenever you think of marrying, whenever | 


band—just now, to-morrow, or any time—don’t | 
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would be happiness enough for me; and as for 
our society together, well, you know, I could pay 
the people of Slagpool a little more attention, 
and have some more occupation that way; and 
il and 
feeble person like me to take care of you, you 
would have one whose ye 
fitter companion for you, as is quite right and 
proper and natural. And now do you under- 
stand ?” 

“Oh yes, I think so, papa,” said she, quite 


| 


would make him a | 
| of you. 


| 
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VOLUME 


AND CAMELS.” 


loving eyes. “And you would have ever so much 
more time for Parliament, would you not ?” 

“ Assuredly.”’ 

“And you would come to see me sometimes ; 
and go shooting and fishing; and take a real holi- 
day—not in towns and hotels ?” 

* Oh, don’t be afraid, I will bother the life out 
And there are always fishings and shoot- 
ings to be got somehow.” 

* And you would be quite happy, then %”’ 

“If you were, I should be,” said he ; 


and really 


brightly; and she regarded him with grateful and | this prospect pleased him so much that his cheer 
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“THEY FOUND THAT THE ARAB SAILORS WERE HAVING A LITTLE CONCERT AMONG THEMSELVES, AND THEY STOOD FOR aA WHILE TO LISTEN.” 
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fulness now was scarcely forced. ‘Always on 
this distinct and clear understanding,” he added, 
“that, when we are coming back from the shoot- 
ing, you will come out to meet us and walk back 
with us the last half-mile.’ 

“T should be dressing 
said, “and just worrying 
what would please you.” 

“You will be dressing to please your husband, 
you foolish creature, not me.” 

“He won’t care as much as you, papa.” Then 
she added, after a second: “I should get the Lon- 
don newspapers, yes? Quite easily? Do you 
know, papa, what Colonel Graham believes ?— 
that they are going to take one of the extreme 
Liberals into the Ministry, to please the northern 
towns.” 

“ But what has that got to do with you, child?” 
said he, with a laugh. “ Very likely they may. But 
you didn’t bring me over here to talk politics ?” 

“Bat even if you were in the Government, 
papa, you would have your holiday-time all the 
same,” she said, thoughtfully, 

“T a member of the Government!” said he. 
“You may as well expect to hear of me being 
sent to arrest the False Prophet in the Soudan, 
Come away, then, Yolande; your secret is not a 


for dinner, papa,” she 
my head off to think 





secret ; so you need not trouble about it; and now 





that I have expounded my views on the situation, | not listening. Yolande herself brought him the 


you may as well go and call to Ahmed that I 
want another cup of coffee.” 

And then he hesitated. 

“You have not said yes or no yet, Yolande 

“Oh no; how could J, until I knew what you 
might think?” said she, and she regarded him 
now with frank and unclouded eyes. ‘“ How 
could I? It might not have been agreeable to 
your wishes. But I was told that you would ap- 
prove. At first—well, it is a sudden thing to 
give up visions you have formed; but when you 
see it is not practicable and reasonable, what is 
it but a small struggle? No; other plans present 
themselves. Oh yes, I have much to think of now 
that looks very pleasant to anticipate. Very 
much to look forward to—to hope for.” 

He patted her lightly on the shoulder. 

“And if you make half as good a wife, Yo- 
lande, as you have been a daughter, you will do 
pretty well.” 

They went back to their friends, their absence 
scarcely having been noticed, for Ismat Effendi was 
a fluent and interesting talker. And whether Mr. 
Winterbourne had been playing a part or not in his 
interview with Yolande, that cheerfulness of his 
soon left him. He sat somewhat apart, and si- 
lent; his eyes were fixed on the deck; he was 


9” 





coffee; and she put her hand on his shoulder, 
and stood by him; then he brightened up some- 
what. But he was thoughtful and distraught for 
the whole of the evening, exeept when he hap- 
pened to be spoken to by Yolande, and then he 
would summon up some of his customary humor, 
and petulantly complain about her un-English 
idioms. 

And she? Her anxiety and nervousness seem- 
ed to have vanished. It is true, she rather avoid- 
ed the Master of Lynn, and rarely ventured to 
look in his direction, but she was in good spirits, 
cheerful, practical, self-possessed ; and when Is- 
mat Effendi, on going away, apologized to her for 
having talked tedious politics all the evening, she 
said, with a charming smile: 

“No, not at all. How can politics be tedious ? 
An! but we will have our revenge, perhaps, in 
Scotland. Mrs. Graham says that in their house 
it is nothing but deer that is talked of all the 
evening. That will not interest you?” 

“T shall rejoice to be allowed to try,” said the 
polite young Egyptian ; and then he shook hands 
with her, and bowed very low, and left. 

During the rest of the evening the Master of 
Lynn, seeing that Yolande seemed no longer in 
any trouble, kept near her, with some vague hope 








that she would herself speak, or that he might 
have some chance of re-opening the subject that 
engrossed his mind. And indeed, when the 
chance arrived, and he timidly asked her if she 
had not a word of hope for him, she spoke very 
frankly, though with some little nervousness, no 
doubt. She made a little apology, in very pretty 
and stammering phrases, for not having been 
able to give him an answer; but since then, she 
said, she had spoken to her father, without whose 
approval she could not have decided. 

“Then you consent, Yolande; you will be my 
wife?” he said, in a low and eager voice, up- 
setting in his haste all the continuity of those 
hesitating sentences. 

“But is it wise ?” said she, still with her eyes 
cast down. “Perhaps you will regret-—” 

He took her hand into his, and held it tight. 

“This has been a lucky voyage for me,” said 
he; and that was all that he had a chance of say- 
ing just then; but it was enough. 

Colonel Graham heard the news that same 
evening. He was a man of solid and fixed ideas. 

“A very good thing too,” said he to his wife. 
“A very good thing. Now they’ll take the sheep 
off Allt-nam-ba, and make Corrievreak the sanc- 
tuary. Nothing could have happened better.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. J. A. C.—If you do not plaster your hair down 
too closely, and hold it there by a net, there is no ob- 
jection to using a net on the front hair; but it is more 
stylish to have the hair fluffy and natural-looking. 

Esmé.—Get the green Surah silk, but you will not 
need green lace to trim it. Use self-trimmings, and 
make it by the designs for spring dresses illustrated 
in Bazar No. 6, Vol. XVI. 

Eaiantine.—Get some écru cashmere for a basque 
and over-skirt to wear with a box-pleated skirt and 
vest of your golden brown silk. 

Avevsta.—Your letters are good for marking bed 
linen, On the pillow-cases they should be just above 
the hem, with the lowest part of the letter next the 
hem. On the sheets they are put below the hem of the 
upper, and with the tops of the letters next the hem. 

Mus. E. L. F.—The black Astrakhan fur is worn as 
trimming by young ladies on their black cloth or 
camel’s-hair garments. 

Queseo.—The train is not de rigueur at weddings this 
season, as short evening dresses for bridemaids and 
other young ladies, and walking costumes also, are 
much used, 

Mrs. J. W. H.—The working apron may be of a 
single width of linen or of pongee, with the lower 
end turned up for pockets, and the upper end falling 
over a ribbon waistband, or it may be sewed to a belt of 
the material. The edgés are then ravelled to form a 
slight fringe. 

Forty Y«ears.—Your ideas about the English great- 
coat are good. 

Patry.—Embroider your cashmere wrapper with a 
single shade of darker tone than that of the cashmere. 
Cheviot is pronounced as if it began with 8. Select 
dark well-mingled colors for your India shawl, with the 
prevailing hues of olive or dark blue with deep India 
red. 

Grratpine.—Get ottoman reps silk in preference to 
gros grain. You will find questions about cosmetics, 
washes, and other remedies answered in The Ugly Girl 
Papers, a volume sent by mail from this office on re- 
ceipt of $1. 

M. P. W.—Read all about doylies in an article called 
“ Napkins and Table-Cloths,” in Bazar No. 40, Vol. XV. 

Lirri.e2 Nexi.—As your white flannel dress is to be 
worn in the evening, you should brighten it up a little 
with a scarf of shirred satin on the waist and sleeves, 
or else use some strawberry red or sapphire blue vel- 
vet fora vest, collar, and cuffs. Have fan-pleatings on 
the skirt, stitched rows above the hems, short apron 
drapery, and full back drapery. Deep sagging puffs 
are still worn on dress skirts. 

E. L. 8.—Your tan kid gloves will be stylish with 
your evening dresses of pink and white silk, and also 
with your red velvet costume. 

8. H. E.—You shovld not inclose return postage 
stamps to such a person as you describe. If you are 
sending manuscript to an editor, which you wish re- 
turned, you should inclose stamps. 

A Sussoriner.—Of course you put on mourning on 
hearing of the death of your parent, and wear your 
veil over your face for three months. 

A Sunscoriser.—On returning to your native place 
send your cards to those whom you wish to have call 
upon you. You should have no social intercourse 
with any one who has ignored you in a general invita- 
thon, 

Youne Hovsrkerrer.—If you intend to remain in 
the town where you are, send out your cards to every 
one whom you wish to know, mentioning the day and 
bour at which you will be at home to receive them, 
aud offer some light refreshment, like tea and cake, at 
five o'clock. For the portiéres of which you speak 
use plush on rings, hung from rods. The handsomest 
rods are of brass. 

Koxonoxo.—Musk is an undesirable perfume, being 
offensive to many. It is in better taste to use only 
delicate essences. 

Puzziep Scusortper.—Ladies do not give toasts, 
and it is quite sufficient for them to say “ Thank you” 
in return for the compliment. 

Macp.—A postillion basque and fan-pleated skirt of 
plain velvet with panels of figured velvet will be the 
best design for a young lady’s velvet dress. 

Kate.—Have a vest and skirt of plush, with the 
basque and apron over-skirt of silk. See an excellent 
design in Bazar No. 48, Vol. XV. 

Inquirer.—There are heavy qualities of satin Surah 
suitable for winter dreases, but the repped ottoman 
silks are newer and more fashionable. 

Dassy.—Your questions about colored spreads and 
bolsters have been answered more than once; but 
white counterpanes have not gone out of use, and it is 
not probable that they ever will be entirely c>andon- 
ed, 80 you can continue to use them, 

Paristenne.—You do not head a note with the date 
to a person in the same city. You put the date and 
your number after the name, as, 

Truly yours, 


Mary Smith. 
18 N. Pearl Street, 


Thursday, 20th. 
The bride does not give the groom a wedding ring in 
the country or anywhere else. She gives him a seal 
ring, a cat's-eye, or a broad gold ring with gems sunken 
init. Thegroom wears frock-coat and gray pantaloous 
for a morning wedding. The bride, if a widow, wears 
anything but white or black. Garnet velvet would be 
handsome, but must not have been worn before. You 
could select articles of American silver-ware, Amer- 
ican jewelry, or American silks for your French friends. 
You should not wear at a wedding anything that has 
been worn before, unless it be some trifle to conform 
with the superstition that a bride, for luck’s sake, 
should wear 

“Something old and something new, 

Something borrowed and something blue.” 

A Constant Reaper.—Your one bow, if gracious, 
will do for all three persons. Smile, and glance at all 
as you do so. Always present every one te your 
mother with the greatest respect, treating her as the 
person to whom all must be polite. If your friends 
are at a distance apart, of course you must greet each 
with a separate bow. 

Anxirty.—Questions on card etiquette are answered 
in an article in Bazar No. 29, Vol. XIV. The Bazar 
Book of Decorum is still useful. 

Amateur, anp Orners.—We have no further details 
to give concerning remunerative art work for women, 
and can not dispose of any art work or make sugges- 
tions as to its sale. 

B. C.—Gentlemen wear with dress suits a white 
lawn tie, folded narrowly, with square ends—not point- 
ed. The stud is a single large one, merely of gold 
hammered, but more often with a jewel, such as a 
cat’s-eye, or star Pp , or a di d. The collar 
may be a standing band that meets at the throat or is 
slightly sloped away, or else it may be a turned-over 
collar slightly pointed in front. 




















Ir is not only invalids and children who delight 
in Mellin’s Food, but a large class of consumers 
whose digestions require de.icate treatment. The 
food is so nourishing, so delicious, that it would 
be strange if it were regarded as merely a baby’s 
dish, to be taken as a substitute for something 
else. This preparation has become well known in 
nearly every household throughout the country; but 
as there are always new babies and new invalids, 
it is well to be reminded of some of the food's 
excellent qualities, and that there is a preparation 
which dyspeptics, having once tried, will never be 
without. Those with any delicacy of constitution 
will find Mellin’s Food better than medicine, and 
the concentration of nourishing properties. Every 
year increases its popularity with the public, who 
feel confidence in the genuineness and the perfection 
of a preparation endorsed by T. Metcalf & Co., the 
well-known druggists of Boston, — Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette.—[Adv.]} 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DESPONDENCY, ETC. 

Dr. W. 8. Powett, Defiance, O., says: ‘I have used 

it with satisfactory results in dyspeptic ailments asso- 


ciated with great mental depression or despondency.” 
—{Adv.} 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. The 
kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that cannot but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Endorsed by the 
theatrical profession. Sent free on receipt of 
price. Postage stamps taken. Joun Perris, Jr., 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. } 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 
Tur Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. It kills dan- 
druff, allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the Hair. Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invari- 
ably acknowledged the purest and best.—[Adv.] 





For attayinG Hoarsenrss AND IRRITATION OF THE 
Turoat, it is daily proved that ‘ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” are a mild remedy, yet very efficacious.—[{Adv.] 





Tur Best Tooth Powder is Caswell, Massey, & Co.'s 
Dentine. Safe, preservative, and economical. 1121 
Broadway and 578 5th Avenue.—[Adv.} 





C. C. Suayne, Furrier, 108 Prince Street, N. Y., will 
send Fur Fashion Book free to any address.—[{ Adv.) 









GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


ap breakfast Coste 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO. Dorchester, Mass, 


can be found at most of the fancy-work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


THE ACME LEVER 
CUFF BUTTONS 


Overcome all trouble with 


STIFF CUFFS. 


and 
a 


Pventewict TAKE NO OTHER. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 187 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0, Box 1654, New York, 


(JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
| STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials aused for Art Needlework, wholesale and 
retail. Send 8c. for Catalogue. 


, EEP YOUR BIRD IN HEALTH and Song 
by using Sinexn'’s Parent Graver Paper. For 

sale by all druggists and bird and cage dealers. Price 
Scents, Depot, 582 Hudson Street, N.Y. 




















Ask your Jeweller for them, 











WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY and STRAW GOODS, 


UNION SQUARE, North Side, 


NEW YORK 
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EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING. 

Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. Very artistic, and 
yet so readily understood that of these flowers, sprays, &c., of fine tints and 
delicate coloring, combinations of rare beauty are easily made. Desirable for 
decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp Shades, Sachets, &c. 


25e., 50c., and $1.00 sample packages sent on receipt of price, 
Catalogue and Directions mailed free on application, 


PALM & FECHTELER, 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 


Ey No. 6 West 14th Street (near 5th Ave.), New York. 





HOME ART WORK. 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, 


Established 1878. An Ilustrated Fortnightly, only 
$2.00 a year, 26 Numbers, Postage Free. 
Sample Copy and Catalogue of Art 
Publications for 6 cents postage. 
Invaluable Hints for Home Decoration, Painting in 
Oils, Water-colors, and on China, Embroidery, and all 
Art Work. Pattern Supplements working size. Full 
directions. Discount to Clubs. Also, Manuals on all 
Art-work subjects, 35 cts. each. Send stamp for List. 
Address THE ART INTERCHANGE, 
Mention this paper. 140 Nassau Street, New York. 
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|, HITCHCOCK & DENTON, | 


14 CHAMBERS 


WORTH KNOWING, | 


Mons. H. GUILMARD recommends to the ladies 
Eau Merveilleuse as the best restorative for gray 
hair, $2 50 a bottle; Coudray’s Eau de Quin 
is the best Tonic for the hair—will positively promote 
its growth—#1 a bottle; Cream Soap for the face, 
preveuts wrinkles and will beautify the complexion, 
$100 a jar; Blane des GrAce to use after—finest 
powder known—$1 50 a box; Lubin’s Liquid 














i ouge, the most imperceptible, can be used for lips | 


and cheeks, $2 00 a boitle; Créme Impératrice, 
to beautify the face, $1 00 a jar; Hazel-nut Flour, 
for softening the hands, 50c. a packet; Fard Indien, 
in different shades, for eyebrows and eyelashes, 
$1 50. Also, latest novelties in Tortoise-shell 
Ornaments; Sheil Crescents, $3 00 a pair; Sheil 
Dagger Pins, from 50c. to $2 00 each, according to color 
of shell; and a beautiful assortment of combs. Our 
Cosmétiques are all genuine. Not responsible for 
those obtained elsewhere. Do not forget also that 
this is the only store where the Genuine Langtry 
Coiffure is obtainable; also, a magnificent assort- 
ment of Switches, including Ash, Gray, Blonde, 
etc., in every shade, first quality hair only, On receipt 
of money order, will forward any of above goods to 
any part. Note the address, 


H. GUILMARD, Parisian Artiste, 
841 Broadway, New York. 


Springs that Adjust 
to the Weight. 


(PATENTED), 
InsWillow, Rattan, and Wood. 
Has’Umbreila large enongh to 
shield at all points. Send for 
Circular to L. P. TIBBALS, 
M’f’r, 820 Broadway, next 
block above Stewart's. 
CAKRIAGES AND TOYS REPAIRED. 





The Finest Gards ever Issued, 


The Only Carriage that has | 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE | 


A beautiful BASKET of FLOWERS — | 


Maréchal Niel and Jacqueminot roses; or, a BAS- 


KET of FRUI—Peaches, Plums, Grapes, and | 


Cherries — very natural, and from original designs. 

Full size. Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 

cents the pair, in stamps, Mention this paper. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 

108 and 110 Wooster St., N. Y. 
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SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of every description, selected with judgment and taste. 
For Circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA C, BREWSTER, 
No. 221 West 24th St., New York City. 


ANCY CARDS.—2 handsome sets (10 cards), latest 
styles, sent postpaid for 6c.; 5 sets, 15c.: 3 handsome 
sheets scrap pictures, 10c. G. P. BROWN, Beverly, Mass. 


REASONS WHY 


9° 


1.—The PATENT SI’RING conforms itself in shape to EVERY head. 
2.—They DO NOT HAVE A FALSE, wiggy look. aa all others have. 


3.—They cannot tear or break apart, but outwear THRER of any 
ware made, 


4-—Thy CANNOT WRINKLE or SHRINK with dampness, but 
beep thetr shape for years — 


5.—They do not fude as quickly, for they don’t require dressing ae 
Yten an othirs, 


Chey are only dreesed wth a WET COMB, whenthey get MUSSED, 
and nt tp nown toremain ia order for a year wt hout redreast 


Ql mg 
GUARANTEE EVEKY ONE to be CURLY HAIR, or refund 
the m ney if not. 


t— MOSU IMPORTANT: Beery lady can look young and attractive 
with a THOMPSON WAVE, a&® MUNDREDS WILL ACKNOWLEDOR 
hey look ten years younger 


9.—As Ihave 10 diferent styles of THOMPSON WAVES, every fancy 
san be gratified, 

83> Beware of parties endeavoring to sell 
you Waves representing them to be the 
Thempson Wave, as I do not allow any other 
Dealer to sell my goods, 


HEADQUARTERS OF 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW YORK, 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


{ 1 N’y. MACRAME LACE, RICK-RACK, 
( ROC H E + & DARNED LACE PATTERNS. 
This book has 50 Illustrations, including 15 Darned 
Lace Patterns, Patterns and Instructions for crochet- 
ing and Making Macrame Lace, Rick-Rack Trimming, 
Tidy, Work Bag, etc. Price, 50 cts. 

BOOK or INSTRUCTIONS anp PATTERNS 
for Artistic Needle Work, Kensington Kmbroid- 
ery, Directions for Making Knitted Work, etc. Tells 
how to make 20 Stitches, including South Kensing- 
ton, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, 
Filling, Feather, etc. Patterns for Scrap Basket, 
Splaxher, Tidy, Piano Cover, etc. Price, 36 cts. 
Cross-Stitch Patterns, printed in the 
5 COLORE colors to be worked, for 7 3-e. Stampa. 
A. BOOK or 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS 
for Worsted Work, etc. Borders, Corners, 
Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Ele- 
phant, Comie Designs, 8 Alphabets, etc. Price 25. 
4 Tidy Patterns, 10c. SPECIAL OFFER: 
Al L ! (Everything in this Advertisement) for 
Adslis $1.00. 5, F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 





ENOCA MORGANS SUNS | 





For House Cleaning.—Saves Time, Labor, and Money. 


| Cleans Paint, Wood, Marble, &c., and will Polish Tin, 





Brass, Copper, Knives, Glass, China Ware, Oil-cloths, &c. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently ai 
annoying distigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


2) 50 CARDS LATEST YET, name 
« nicely printed, 10c 
Quickest returns. Agents make money ! 
Prues Beautiful Sample Book and Largest Outfit, 
*| 2c. CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Ct 

GIVE US A TRIAL ORDER, 
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Fa She 
and Bedding Plants, 
Bane macubbors, 

Seeds, etc., by m. 
Catalogue eat Grove, Unester Us. Pa, 
50 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10e. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct, 
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Le Boutilier Brothers 


HAVE NOW OPEN 


Their New Spring Importations of 


FRENCH DRESS GOODS, 
FRENOH PRINTED SATINS, 
FRENOH PRINTED LAWNS, 
FANOY PIQUES, 
FINE WHITE GOODS, &c., 


To which they invite the attention of the en- 
tire public. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th &t., 
NEW YORK. 


PRY goons 


BY MAIL! 


ree-Quarters of a Million in Stoek. 
All <= for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
Sttke, Showls Rriegice. osiery, 


t. oo ‘anc resses, W ra 
U an mene OF Tea, Is nance inte’ *Furnishin Goole, 
Infante’, Boys’ and Girls? Outfits, &e. Samples, inofor- 
es — and * HOPPING GUIDE” free on application 

OPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada. 


= 7 reese PPieasy ony Ww weaes you saw this Advertisement. 





EUROPE!!! 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New York, 
April 26th, June 1st, Jane 13th, and June 30th, 1883. 
Passage tickets by all Atlantic steamers. Spe- 
cial facilities for securing good berths, Tourist 
tickets for individual travellers in Europe, by all 
routes, at reduced rates. 

Cook’s Excursionist, with Maps and full par- 
ticulars, by mail, 10 cents. Address 
THOS, cooK “ SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 


A CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 





Wishing to introduce our new and beautiful weexis poblice’*on, 
Y~ into every home in tho 
United States where it is not now taken, we make the following 
remarkable and magoiticent offer to all who read this adver- 
tikement, relyi pon future patronage for our 
peofit. If you will send us GO@cts., which is the price of a 
three monthe’ a we will forward you 
1 VER PLATED BUTTER KNIFE, 
ONE Sit VER-PLATED SUGAR SPOON, 
six LVER STEEL-PLATED TEA SPOONS, 
Packed in a neat box, allcharges prepaid. These goods are worth 
and are gold for more than twice the subscription price, and if not 
perfectly satisfactory may be returned, and we will refund the 
money in every case. Our only object in making this offer 
to you is to place in your hands the best and most popular weekly 
story paper In the United States, believing you will always re- 
main a subscriber after once reading some of its fascinating sto- 
ries, In the thirteen numbers you will receive will be found four 
serial stories by HORATIO ALGER, Ja... EDWARD 8. ELLIS, 
ROLLO ROBBINS, Jx., and HARRY ‘CaSTLEMON. Any one of 
these stories when bound in book form sell for £1.25. THE 
EN ARCOSY is the finest ilanirated and 
most elegant weekly paper published in tic United 
States, costing nearly SSOO a week to illustrate. We are posi-+ 
tive when once introduced Intoa family it will always remain and 
we shall always have you as a permanent subscriber. Our list of 
contributors embrace the best talent of the world, among whom 
may be mentioned: HORAT O ALGER, Ja., EDWAKD 8. ELLIS, 
HARRY CASTLEMON, FRANK H. CONV ERSE, MARY a 
DLNISON, EDWARD EVEREIT NALE, OLIVER OPTIC aypa 
Host ov Oruens, Our Firm is known aa one of the most reliable 
in the United States, and doing a business of $500,000 yearly 
with the country people as we do, we conld not afford to misre- 
present. We refer toany New York publishers as to ourrellabilty. 
Show this to your friends, and get five to join you, end we will 
send you RID SEOUT 4 "So Address all orders to 
E.C. RIDEO r #59 , 10 Barelay St., New York, 
== Cut this Outs t wilt Not appear again. 


AGENTS WANTED 


To sell our RELIGIOUS CYCLOP-EDIA, now 
complete in Ten Volumes. This great work has 
been endorsed by prominent clergymen of all de- 
nominations, and is the leading work of its kind 
in the English language. 
Address Harper & Brortuers, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


(, ELESTIAL@inreneacrc 











ounses Shall ine 


he Natural Won weeePTeactee ote SUN 
unfolded and exrinined., and the beautiful Analogies 
between the Sun of Nature and the Sun of Righteouness 
clearly traced out. A new work by Kev. Herbert Morris, 
D.D., full of Inspiration, Able, Earnest, Brilliant, 

More interesting than Raaueen, A WA ED 
immediately. clear field. Nothing hke it ever offere 
Address, J. C. MeCURDY & ©0., Philadelphia, Pa. 





me | USTRA PAINTING AND EMBROIDERING.” 

4 (Copyright by R. H. Bragdon, 1882.) Complete 
set of colors for above new and he santiful art-work, 
$5 00 per box; with full instructions for use. T he 
most thorough "instruction given in pictorial and dec- 
orative art, at Studio 9, 28 Union Square. 

Bragpon & Fenerri, Artists. Send 6c. for Catalogue. 


f OUR NEW PACK FOR 1s8s, 
50: All Chromo Cards, 

(Extra fine Stock, Artistic 
designs of Swiss 





10¢e. Sample 
id Age nts. a 


10c, Send 10c. for five complete pieces of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. Full size, 
beat paper. Would cost $2 at any music 


store. WwooDW ARD « CO., 819 Broadwa N. Y. 
$66: A week in your own ‘town. 











Terms and 1 $5 outfit 
free, Address H. Hatierr & Co., Portland, Maine. 








S., C., & S. 


Gents’ Dress Shirts. 


CONSTABLE, & CO, 
Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson 


rEIAr 
MAKE TO ORDER THE FINEST QUALITY L I A EN S. 
OF DRESS SHIRTS We 


SIX FOR $6.00, 


GUARANTEE FIT, AND REFUND THE MONEY 
WHEN NOT SATISFACTORY. THE ABOVE 
SHIRTS ARE POSITIVELY THE BEST VALUE Z 
EVER OFFERED. A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. lings. 


ARNOLD, 


ing of the very finest Table-Cloths, Napkins, 


Directions for measurement and order 


blanks sent on application. Kitchen and Pantry use. 





Broadway and (9th St. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue & 19th Street, New York. 








have now open our entire stock of 
Linens and Housekeeping Articles, consist- 


and Doylies, in sets to match ; also, Embroi- 
dered Pillow-Shams, Sheetings, and Towel- 
In addition to the above, we have 
low and medium-priced articles, suitable for 





“CHEAPEST 


w 12 Large GEMA RANLUMS I. 
2 Me wt iy Bi. 
52 Heliecronce Bis, bbk COLLECTION 
of Five Hundred Sapert Va Varieties is priced 


at 10cts. CASH, and a number 
of artic $200: sure to please the ladies giv 


en sway forClub orders. Special Premiums for 

rders. Be sure an: send for our Handsomely 
Tilustrated Cataloqueof Plants and Reliable Seeds 
FREE. LEEDS & CO., Richmond, Indiana 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Ma. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 

SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 








SANFORD’S RADICAL CURE. 


Head Colds, Watery Discharges from the Nose 
and Eyes, Ringing Noises in the Head, Nervous 
Headache and Fever instantly relieved. 

Choking mucus dislodged, membrane cleansed 
and healed, breath sweetened, smell, taste and 
hearing restored and ravages checked. 

Cough, Bronchitis, Droppings into the Throat, 
Pains in the Chest, Dyspepsia, Wasting of Strength 
and Flesh, Loss of Sieep, etc., cured. 

One bottle Radical Cure, one box Catarrhal Sol- 
vent and one Dr. Sanford’s Inhaler, in one pack- 
age, of all druggists, for $1. Ask for Sanrorp’s 
RapicaL CurE. WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 








ga SEED Ss 22° 50,000 THRIFTY 

4 PLAN TS FORSALE. 
arge Sized (purchasers selection ) alZ 

labeler, Sc We se!l 10 RC BSS I 








HARPER & BROT HERS, 2 


|, ASTER CARDS.- 3 Beautiful Cards sent 
4 postpaid for 10¢., 10 for 25e. Elegant 

Fringed arte. 10¢,, 15e., 25e., and upward 
2 P. BROWN, Beverly, Mass. 


Birthday Cards, 10¢. 3 ‘00 hromos, 53¢x7}¢, 10¢ 
Adv't’ng Cards, 10¢. ; 25 large Adv't’ng Cards, 10¢ 











to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose n 
time in procuring and applying 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


With this essential a lad 


It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York City, 

pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. 
Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and i 

every instance it has given entire satisfaction. 


an 


I WAS DREADFULLY AFRAIO 
THAT _HORRID PEVER WOULD 


hiLiasekisomariay 
WAS SETTLED T 
WITB LOVELY eu re 





ful efticac y. Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


Price 75c. per Bottle. Depot, 83 John Street, N.Y. 


CHEAPEST, BOOK IN THE WORLD. 


New American Dictionary Price only 


ry Gontaine 1,000 Eng ravings — 100 peges more 
than any yother book of the k ver published. 
This eectad and elegant volume is a Library ns ng ever au of general 
knowledge, a8 well as the best Dictionary in the world. Superbly bound in 
cloth and gilt. No pocket affair, butalarge volume. It contains every useful 
word in the English language, with its true me: en derivation, spelling and 
Snag prey —_ amount of absolutely necessary information upon 
lence, Mythelogy, pertaat American alstary, in § te ~ jland and interest 
laws, etc., being 4 Pe ausenehe 8 nce. Weneter’ ey 
Dictionary Costs $9.00 and rie a American Stumete pet only $1. 0 
ead what the Press Says: 
“We have examined the New American Dictionary and find it fs ave 
E Ome. ‘We have never seen its equal, eithe prin pric ey 
THE Apvocate. ‘Worth ten times the money. 
BUNE AND FARMER. “ oD a t Dictionary and library of reference,*i—Lrst IE 
ILLUSTRATED News, ‘* We have frequent occasion to use the New American 
Dictionary in our office and regard it well worth the price.”—CHRISTIAN UNION. 
** With the New American Dictionary in the library for reference, many other 
much more expensive works can be dispensed with, = ne 6 Of his coun- 
try, history, business, law, etc., is inexe usable in ar —SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
can. “A Valuable addition to any library.”—N. ¥ “There is more real 
worth than in most books at ten times the cost.”—N. Y. COMMERCIAL WORLD. 
Note the price, $1.00, post-paid; 2 copies for $1.75- ¥S 
any person w etupa 
Extraordinary Offer. 07M be ee 
=e will send Free as a preminm the American Waterbury Stem Winding z Watch 
For a Club of 15 we wil/send free a Solid Silver Hunting Case Wat h 
Fo ors Club of 30 we will send free a Lady’s Solid Gold Hunting Case W etch. 
bora Club of 50 we willsend free a Gents’ Solid Gold Hunting Case Wate 
Senda botkens at once for asample copy. You can easily secure one of Gane 
Watches in a day or two, or during your lelsure time evenings. 
8 to our reliability we can refer to the commercial agencies er any express Co. in 
s city Address 


WOHLD MANUFACTURING CO., 122 Nassau Street, New York 
THIS SPLENDID 


SOLID GOLD, HUNTING CASE 


WATCH FREE! 


to any person who will send us an order for 

3 NEW AMERICAN DICTIONARIES 
At One Dollar Each. 

Sey a ean woedity sean thirty subseribers In 
r twu hours, or in asingleevening. If you wanta 
good Sol id Cold watch and want to getit wit out money you 
can easily do 80. 00 for asample copy of rican 
pi ct tiona and see how easy youcan getup a club or me If you 
‘on’t care to get up idaereart = self will you kindly hand this to some per- 
son whom you think would like to a the watch. 48 page lilustrated Cat- 
one, FREE. Send money i32 ae tered letter or P. O. money order. 
—__World M’f’g Co. assau Street, New York. 


























































WORLD MANUFACTURING CO. November 21st, 1882. 


Find enclosed $30 for 30 New American Dictionaries and the Ladies’ Solid 
Gold Watch, I secured irty Subscribers in one day, and have several more 
promised. Everyone likes the Dictionary and all I have seen have subscribed, 


{ HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS LIKE THE ABOVE] Miss LAURA COIL, Annapolis, Mo, 


100 SC RAP PIC TU TRES, We. 100 TRANSFER 
PICTURES, 10¢.; 4 Easter Cards, 10¢.; 3 
40 





lot, 65c. WOODBURY & CO., Box 14, Sale m, Mass. 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. The most important adjunc 


t 
y 


oO 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely harmless. 


d 


n 


Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 
tiful, give LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder 
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FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 


AT 


VERY LOW PRICES. 





LE BOUTILLIER & CoO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 


» only Hair Solvent known. Pere 
manently dis r air, root and branch 
in five minut 
Cleopat ra” Se ere t de ve 


1p ps 
Pr EPARATION Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





| enc E the introduction of the electric light into so 
7 many of our theatres, actresses find that many of 
their favorite face powders are pitilessly exposed by its 
intense rays. In cousequence, they are discarding them 
and using the celebrated Lablache Face Powder, which 
defies detection under the most powerful electric light. 


SOUTHERN PURCHASING AGENCY, 


Histablished 1877. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR, WITH REFERENCES, 
329 Fourth Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 


LADIES, 


Send two 8c, st: — to N. ¥. Chemical Co., 3 East 
book called “* Fash- 
h Metals.” 


4th St.,N. Ya» ra splendid little 
iwnable Decorat s in Gold and other Ric 








In Elegant Script Type, 
on 50 beaut 
Cards, 10c. 14 pks. 
giltedged cards wit 
Agents’ large albur 
pe ofimported bevel 
, with illustrated pr 
a ents, Be. 











id boone ari bevel 
lapped corners, 10c, 
ntaining all the latest 
and satin fringe 
ii es private terms 
CARD MILLS, Northford, Conn. 


SILKS for PATCHW ORK, 


In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages: all ations 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N.Y. 


YASTER CARDS,.—Three large and handsome 
4 Easter Cards sent postpaid for 10c., 10 for 2c. 
To Teachers! 5( handsome Easter ¢ ‘ards, ¢ assorted, 
sent for 81. H. A. SMITH & CO., Beverly, Mass. 















$5 | $9 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
H} Address Stinson & Co. » Portland, Maine. 


1883. 1883. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINGE.,....ccccccccccccscecce $4 00 


Ae OWES ics consccccncvencanvtigs 4 00 
EOMDer ee TARDE 5c cikcvcasave casccovenseanes 4 00 
The THREE above publications................10 00 
Any TWO above named ....cccccccscscsesceses 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE...........0- 1 50 
ptt as cane awk } see eeeeeeseese 5 00 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN _— ARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (68 Numbers). ...cccoccccccccécses 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prorie with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subse 





riptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except In cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harrrr’s Youne Pror.e sent ou 


receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 


weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 





Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging n 10 to 25 cents per number. Fall list of 
Harper’ 8 Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to Harrer & Brorurns, 


Remittances shonld be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





a@ HARPER’S CATALOGUE. of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Niue 
Ceuts in Postage Stamps. 


Chromo Visiting Cards,no 2 alike,for 1883,name on, 
und Illustrated Premium List, 10c. Warranted best 









sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y 
“THE LI PIG SERIES.” 
Fine New Set. Ei n Cards, by mail, on receipt 


of six 3c. stamps. w HITING, 50 Nassau St., N. 


SILK PATCHWORK... 


i 4 3c, stamps for Samples. Gem Silk Co., New Haven, Ct, 


] BY RETURN MAIL —A full description of 
FREE t Moopy’s New TaiLor System of Dress 
Curtine. D. W. Moody &Co, 31 W. 9th, Cinciunati,O. 


( 4ARD COLLECTORS. —A hat — set of Cards for 
8-cent stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 





NE Tilnstrated Book and 50 large Chromo Carda, 
iy name on, 1%. U.S. Carp Co., Centerbrook, Ct 
Fo All New Chromo Cards for °83, name on, 10¢., or 40 
d Goid and Silver, 10c. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y. 


1h AWERK, $12 aday at home easily made. Costly 
iG Outfit tree. Address ‘True & Co., Augusta, Maine, 














+ “pT 3 
FACETIZ. 

An Indian merchant took an elephant 
toafair. No sooner had he arrived than 
he noticed a European, who, without 
saying a word, walked round and round 
the elephant, examining it attentively 
on all sides. The merchant addressed 
several questions to him without elicit- 
ingareply. An intending purchaser ap- 
peared on the scene, and the merchant 
turned eagerly to the Enropean and 
whispered in his ear, “ Don’t say a word 
til) I have sold the elephant, and I will 
make you a handsome present.” The 
stranger nodded assent, and remained 
mute as before. When the bargain was 
concluded and the money paid, the mer- 
chant handed over ten per cent. of the 
purchase-money, and said to the mys- 
terious personage, ‘* Now you can speak ; 
I want you to explain how you came to 
notice the blemish in the left leg of my 
eclephaut, which I thought Il had managed 
entirely to conceal ?” 

“A blemish !” replied the silent one, 
“T discovered nothing; it is the first 
time I ever saw an elephant in my life, 
and I examined it out of sheer curiosity.” 





ieabncptelipiomeio 

** How greedy you are!” said one little 
girl to another, who had taken the best 
apple in the dish, ‘I was going to take 
that myself.” 


popueetpuereste 

“What is the national fishery ques- 
tion 27” pompously exclaimed an orator; 
and a squeaking voice in the audience 


sald, “ It is, Have you got a bite? 
citenairaiisetahane 


A little boy in school gave one of the 
best definitions ever given of economy: 
“ Paring potatoes thin.” 

During a discussion of religious topics 
young Brown said: “I tell you that if 
the other animals do not exist after 
death, neither will man. There is no 
difference between man and a beast.” 

To which good old Jones mildly re- 
plied, “If anybody could convince me 
of that, it would be you, Brown.” 





Mert! 
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BOUND TO BE USEFUL 


Papa. “DON’T YOU KNOW IT IS VERY DANGEROUS TO PLAY WITH FIRE? YOU MIGHT BURN 
UP, AND BECOME NOTHING BUT ASHES, LIKE THOSE ON THE HEARTH.” 
Boy. “AND THEN WHAT WOULD YOU DO WITH ME?—SCATTER ME ON THE SIDEWALK?” 


Pw oe 


Z 





THEN 


AND NOW. 


2 





1 





FIRST DISENGAGED Youne Lavy. “Now, AUNTIE, YOU MUST ADMIT THAT THE WALL DECORATIONS OF THE PRESENT 
ARE FAR SUPERIOR TO THOSE OF THE PAST.” 
MRS, OLDBELLE. “ AS TO THAT I CAN NOT SAY, GIRLS—/ NEVER WAS A WALI#F LOWER.” 


“Who is the wisest man mentioned in 
the Scriptures?” asked a young lady of 
one of her Sunday-school class. 

“Paul!” exclaimed the little fellow, 
confidently. 

“Oh no, Johnnie. Paul was a very 
good man, but Solomon is mentioned as 
the wisest man.” 

““Well, my father says Paul was the 
wisest man, because he pever married ; 
and I fancy father ought to know!” re- 
plied the boy, rather emphatically. 


Tue Srrair or tur Press—Cider. 


irene 
Why are boots like door mats ?—Be- 
cause they are worn by the feet. 


amtansedipuaeeiene 
A young man who keeps a collection 
of locks of hair of his lady friends calls 
them his hair-breadth escapes, 
—_———@—_ 


A little fellow three years old, who had 
never eaten frosted cake, asked at the 
table for a piece of that “ cake with plas- 
tering on it.” 


—$__=< 
“T aim to tell the truth,” said a man. 
“Yes,” interrupted an acquaintince, 
‘and you are probably the worst shot in 
the neighborhood.” 


—_—_@——— 

During Charles Kean’s management at 
the Princess’s Theatre there was an actor 
who was continually grumbling about 
his parts. 

“What has Mr. Kean ever done for 
me?” he said one day to another mem- 
ber of the company. 

“Done!” was the reply, “‘ why, he is 
very kind to you.” 

“Oh, is he?” responded the discon- 
tented one, “He never gives me any 
good parts.” 

“Ab,” answered the other, “that’s 
where the kindness is. He never gives 
you any good parte, because he doesn't 
wish to see you make a fool of yourself.” 


—_>_—_—_ 
The following legend is written in a 
Leadville church: ** Please do not shoot 
the organist; he is doing bis best.” 
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10 P.M. 


STovr Guest. “1 REALLY CAN NOT SEE THE SENSE OF MAKING THESE BOVILLON CUPs sO 


INFINITELY SMALL; SUPPER NOT BEFORE HALF PAST ELEVEN, I sUPPOSE!” 


THE COVERT COAT. 


PERFECTLY ADMISSIBLE AND SENSIBLE WHEN GOING TO THE MEET, 
BUT WHAT NEED OF SUCH A GARMENT WHEN YOU'RE WALKING IN THE STREET? 
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